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Serve delicious airy light Calu- 
met biscuits for supper and another 
piping hot helping, fresh from the 
oven, for breakfast. You mix up only 


one batch of dough. You do that in 
the evening—use part of it—put the 
balance of it in the ice chest for in 


the morning. : S— 4 
ae ; MAKES 
Calumet enables you to do two BAKING 


bakings with one batch of dough be- 

cause it is double acting — contains EASIER, 
two leavening units—one begins to 

work when the dough is mixed, the 

other waits for the heat of the oven, 

then both units work together. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


EE TTT EE ES LS SS SSS SSN SNniSSEANecarasmcn 
SALES 2'/. TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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“The SHORTEST DISTANCE TO PROFIT” 


Geometry teaches, among other things, that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between 
two points. Change this to read, “Straight- 
line methods represent the shortest distance to 
Profit,” and you have an axiom in the mathe- 
matics of modern business. In the woodwork- 
ing industry those who meet competition most 
successfully, thereby realizing maximum prof- 
its, are those who employ 
modern machines—and meth- 
ods. They tolerate no “‘de- 
tours”; they insist upon 
straight-line methods. To 


Teach your students today 
on the machines they will use 
tomorrow. 


No, 1 
such 
smoothing, jointing, beveling, 
cornering. cross-graining etc. 


Yates - American 
machines are recognized as 


the standard the world over. A 
Yaics-American Machine 
Company, Beloit, Wisconsin, 


valuable 


qYATES 





Published monthly by 
Phelan Building, 760 Market Street. 


$2.00 per year: 20c per copy 
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all-around 
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the California Council 
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achieve this, they use Yates-American Ma- 
chines. Hundreds of manual training depart- 
ments are preparing students along these same 
lines by furnishing them with the equipment 
which the industry considers as standard— 
Yates-American. Some day a host of these stu- 
dents will be an important part of this indus- 
try as machine operators, managers, engineers, 
mill and factory owners. 
And the standard machine 
equipment of the industry is 
none too good for those who 
tomorrow will be its leaders. 


U.S.A. 1s the world’s largest 
woodworking machinery 
manufacturer. It also sells 
exclusively the products of the 
Jenkins Machine Company, 
Baxter D. Whitney @& Son, 
Inc., and the L. G. McKnight 
& Son Company. 


tool. 


NEWS 


ot Education. Editorial and business offices 
Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice. 
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Department of Educational Travel 


Summer Tours 


JeHIEL S. Davis, 

Teacher, Van Nuys High School, Los Angeles 
YUMMER TOURS are of many kinds. I can 
pay $650 and go to Europe. I can pay $500 
and go through the unfrequented spots in Yel- 
lowstone. I am asked to pay my expenses and 
go with some students to Grand Canyon. 

asked to go to Seattle. 
Last 


I am 


year and year it is the same. 
There are the hikes which are usually short 


and radiate from 


every 


a base. There are 
the burro or horseback trips from home or the 
end of a 


home as 


brief rail trip. Auto trips promise 
There are the rail trips, 
There are the steamer 


What 


their wide variety. 


including the stages. 

trips and now the journeys in the air. 

to do and how much will it cost? 
Teachers are 


becoming travelers. Some “go 


on their own.” Others pay in advance and are 


conducted. If half the high school teachers of 


Plan Your 
SUMMER 


VACATION 
Early 


Now—while you've time to think and plan, 
arrange your trip EAST one way direct and 
one way via the Pacific Northwest. 

Make up your mind now to see the wonders 
of this Charmed Land—Free side trips, Seat- 
tle to Vancouver and Rainier National Park. 
The PACIFIC LIMITED 

For Your Direct Trip East 


The “OLYMPIAN” 


For your trip through the Pacific Northwest 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way—the world’s longest electrified railroad 
—operated for 660 miles by electric power. 


Make Your YELLOWSTONE PARK Trip 

Through GALLATIN GATEWAY Entrance. 

For further detai!s and travel arrangements 
communicate with 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
To Puget Sound—Electrified 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
661 Market Street Phone Garfield 5334 
LOS ANGELES: 
422 Van Nuys Bldg. Phone Vandyke 0855 


a single California school district (Los An- 
geles) should take a $400 trip, they would spend 
$5,000,000. Such a trip is not an unusual one. 

California teachers are greater travelers than 
teachers in general. Are we getting our 
money’s worth in joy and in benefit? Which 
kind of trip pays best? Should one “go on his 
own” or be conducted? 


N. E. A. Convention 

That trip to the N. E. A. convention in Phila- 
delphia, to which we who were delegates were 
treated, comes to my memory first. It was, in 
a sense, cooperatively “conducted.” We each 
told the others the interesting things each knew 
about the passing landscapes. A party on such 
a trip tour gets well acquainted and has a deal 
of social fun. There is always the observation- 
car loving couple, the funny stories, 
fertune teller. 


and the 
If the trip is properly done, Sir 
Oracle keeps us posted on the name of the next 
station, its elevation, leading industry, climate, 
historical setting, and other details. 

A conducted tour is a pleasant and profitable 
way of taking a summer trip. One sees more 
than usual per dollar per day. If carefully priced 
it can be made reasonably profitable for the 
conductor and less costly than any similar trip 
and accommodations singly purchased. 

Whether you want to be relieved of the plan- 
ning and of studying the places out for your- 
self, or want the fun of the crowd on a schedule 
or prefer to do it alone will determine. Long 
steamer trips often develop the best features 
of both. 

Auto trips may savor of the party type when 
several cars go together. 


There is apt to be 


THE COLISEUM HOTEL 


Santa Barbara Avenue and Figueroa Street 


Los Angeles, California 


New and beautifully furnished. 


125 rooms with bath or shower. 


Special rates to teachers 


Lacks and Fred Abraham, Managers 
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‘SEE AMERICA FIRST’? TOUR 


Salt Lake, Colorado Springs, Chicago, Niag- 
ara, Thousand Isles, Montreal, Quebec, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington — optional 
Canadian Rockies. Leave June 18. 


—JIUNE 19 
Alaska yet 3 Yellowstone 
European Tours $365 and Up 
SCENIC WONDER TOURS 
219 Balboa Building San Francisco 


SPLENDID VACATION TOUR 


6 Ocean Voyages Week in Panama 
Los Angeles, New Orleans, Havana, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Jamaica, New York, and home- 
ward with stop-overs. Substitute for S. 
American Tour. Write Prof. L. H. Jamison, 
Conductor of Tour, 439 Linden Ave., Long 
Beach, California. 


EMERALD BAY CAMP AND HOTEL 

Beautifully situated. Modernly equipped. 
Tents and Cottages. Boating, Fishing, Bath- 
ing, Tramping. Good auto road from State 
Highway. Open May 28th. Address NEL- 
SON L. SALTER, Prop., Emerald Bay P.O., 
Lake Tahoe, Cal., or Peck-Judah Co., 672 
Market St., San Francisco. 


‘Booking 
Nationally Known Speakers 


Montaville Flowers 
“Charley” Paddock 
Frank Waller Allen 
“ A GENUINE SERVICE for the SCHOOLS” 
Address ALBERT P. MEUB 
Artists’ Representative 
Hill Ave. Pasadena, California 


452 N. 


YOSEMITE BOYS’ CAMP 


(Fourth Season) 
JUNE 19-JULY 17 IN YOSEMITE VALLEY 
Post Season July 18 to Sept. 6 
Write for folder and rates to 


CHARLES F. GOODWIN 
715 40th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


AND UP 


. We Cas! 
. You can see Europe NOW nor®! in a 


Your ‘great adventure" "onshly installments 
is coming true! Now , wes 


can visit England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France. 


Via Magical St. Lawrence Route 
ous river, Only 4'9 days at sea. Tourist Third Cabin 


NEWs 


Wve 


Come to the 
Charmed Land 


for the 


“NE. A.” 
CONVENTION 


SEATTLE, JULY 3-9 


Combine convention attendance with va- 
cation enjoyment in scenic Northwest 
playgrounds. If you go east from Seattle, 
make your trip on that “Aristocrat of the 
Rails,” the de luxe new 


Oriental Limited 


finest train between the Pacific Northwest 
and Chicago, specially Pullman-equipped, 
offering every latest travel 


comfort at no extra fare. 


feature and 


Add delight to your vacation by stopping 
off at GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, 
mountain and glacier wonderland in the 
Montana Rockies. Fine hotels, all recrea- 
tion facilities. 


Low Round Trip Summer Excursion 
Fares Everywhere East via Pacific North- 
west, effective May 22. Liberal stopovers. 


Let us help arrange details of your 
tended trip. Apply to 


A. J. AICHER, Gen. Agent 
1009 Hearst Building 
San Francisco 


’. E. MeCORMICK, Gen, Agt. 
605 Central Building 
Los Angeles 


NORTHERN 


A Dependable Railway 
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You’ve promised yourself a complete vacation tri 
P y P 


. -. include 
YOSEMITE 


this Summer! 


El Capitan, 3600 feet of granite 


All-expense trip from Merced (your rail- 
road stopover point) through Yosemite— 
with visits to the Big Trees, waterfalls, 
great granite cliffs, virgin forests, two- 
mile-high Sierra peaks and lakes, where 
wild life abounds; four comfortable, care- 
fully-planned days replete with new en- 
joyments and magnificent scenery: 


$5 5-50 


Ask any Travel Agent for details, 
or write 


Yosemite 
Transportation 
System 














ALASKA | 
/' SPECIAL TOURS 


Leave San Francisco June 18 and July 15 






See me 
PANAMA CANAL 
HAVANA 
NEW YORK 
Then Cross North America 


—All on one glorious trip. A delightful 
15-day voyage on largest, fastest ships in 
coast-to-coast service. By rail across 
the continent (choice of routes) with 
stop-Overs at points of interest. 


$350 (up) 


Includes all meals and First class accom- 
modation on steamer, and fare across 
continent. Start (in either direction) 
from main line point nearest your home. 


and 


Educational Tours 
in Europe 


under auspices of American Institute of 
Educational Travel. Director, Frederick 
E. Emmons, Ph. D. Unequalled for edu- 
cators and art lovers. 


Attractive Inclusive Rates 
Summer Attractions in the East <a = y 
Small Parties—Efficient Leadership 





Summer courses at many of the great 
universities. Famous mountain and sea- 
shore resorts. Fascinating New York 
with its great shops, theatres and cos- 
mopolitan life. Historic Boston, Phila- 
oT delphia and Washington, D. C. 


Apply for Booklets. 


Panama Pacrtric LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Co. 
460 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
or steamship and railroad agents 


Send for Programmes 
Steamship Tickets Any Line 
| Thomas Cook & Son 


128 Sutter Street Kearny 3512 
| San Francisco 
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Vacation-time 
Fares 


—for low-cost travel to Pacific Coast 
cities and world-famous resorts 


Effective on and after April 29, reduced roundtrip 
fares assureanother great travel season this summer. 
Your favorite vacation playground is easily available 
to you at low travel cost; you can go for a weekend, 
a fortnight, or stay all summer if you wish. 

Tickets on sale daily with 16-day limit. Season 
tickets with longer limit, slightly higher, also sold 
daily. 

Note these examples: 16-day fares from San Fran- 
cisco to Del Monte and back, $6.00; to Lake Tahoe 
and back, $13.25; Los Angeles and back, $25.00 
(limit 21 days). Similar fares between other Pacific 
Coast points from San Diego to Vancouver, B. C. 






F. S. McGINNIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


San Francisco 


See the whole Pacific Coast this summer. Ask 
for illustrated booklets and complete 
travel information 
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the Average Chemical Laboratory 
at a very moderate price 


In this No. 851 will be found a Chemical Desk that ideally serves all the needs of the 
average school chemical laboratory, yet at a very moderate price. 


In it is embodied all the essential features of more elaborate and expensive desks. The 
general arrangement of drawers, plumbing, etc., follows closely along the lines that have 
proven most serviceable. It accommodates sixteen students, working in sections of eight. 


eg 


Laboratory Furniture 


The past few years have witnessed a wonderful transformation in the science equip- 
ment of the educational institutions of America. 


Every science teacher knows the importance of properly designed, properly built 


laboratory furniture, and how much influence it exerts upon the character of work of 
the students. 


Kewaunee has produced a line of Laboratory Furniture that has never been approached 
as a manufacturing product or an educational adjunct. 


A COPY OF OUR LABORATORY BOOK IS FREE 


Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS. 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee. Wis. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


San Francisco—601 Mission Street Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 West Washington Street P. O. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 
1317 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 
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OME 16 years ago Hiram John- 
S son was serving his first term as 

Governor of California. Shortly 
after the Legislature assembled the 
present writer paid his first official visit 
to the Governor. 
We explained to 


RETROSPECT IN the chief executive 


LEGISLATION ; 
that we did not 
come to Sacra- 
mento to maintain a lobby. We were 


there in the interest of the entire state. 
Our Association, we explained, was, 
after thorough study and investigation, 
presenting for legislative action only a 
small number of important measures 
having state-wide application. We were 
not interesting ourselves in purely local 
issues. Moreover, we realized the dan- 
ger of multiplying laws. We were as 
much concerned in keeping from the 
statute books unwise, unnecessary or 
harmful laws as we were in enacting 
new legislation. 

Such a pronouncement seemed to stun 
the Governor. He was skeptical. His 
experiences had taught him to distrust 
anyone who came seeking legislation. 
All such were as Greeks bearing gifts. 
But Governor Johnson’s attitude soon 
changed. Governor and legislators alike 
realized that the teachers had nothing 

» “put over.” As a result legislators 
sought the advice of school representa- 
tives on bills pertaining to educational 
matters. 

All of this was in direct opposition to 
what had been taking place in previous 
Legislatures. In the earlier days and 
before the re-organization of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, every 
county, every city, every teaching group, 
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Fre- 
quently the legislative demands from 
one locality were at cross-purposes with 
those from another. 
then difficult to secure constructive leg- 
islation, such as has been enacted during 
recent years. 


had its own legislative program. 


No wonder it was 


This present legislative year it was 
especially to be desired that there 
should be harmony of action on the part 
of all educational forces of the state. 
With a governor entirely friendly to 
the best interests of education and a 
legislature made up for the most part 
of those who were favorable to the 
schools, and with a plan of re-organiza- 
tion of the state department before us, 
it was eminently to be desired that 
no disaffection should creep into the 
teaching ranks. To that end there was 
planned a conference of the Joint Edu- 
cation Committee of the school super- 
intendents of the state, and of the Cali- 
fornia Council of Education. To this 
conference there were invited represen- 
tatives of any and every teaching group 
in the state. It was supposed, therefore, 
that the program planned at this con- 
ference would be regarded by all teach- 
ing groups in the state, as final. 

Unfortunately various groups of 
teachers at subsequent conferences have 
disapproved certain items in the general 
working program. As a result the feel- 
ing is abroad at the Legislature that if 
the teachers themselves cannot agree, 
they should not bring their troubles to 
Sacramento. We found ourselves this 
year in a most untenable position, there- 
fore. Take, for example, the tenure 
situation. With a tenure law now upon 
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the statute books, held to be unconstitu- 
tional, it is highly desirable that we 
enact a tenure law that will at least pre- 
vent any backward step. 

Teachers representing certain groups 
came to Sacramento in opposition to the 
proposed tenure bill. With these dis- 
senters in evidence and working with 
the legislators, it seemed to be neces- 
sary for the proponents of the measure 
also to have their representatives at the 
State Capitol. This has resulted in a 
situation somewhat akin to that which 
prevailed in former days, where a large 
number of teachers were mobilized at 
Sacramento lobbying on different sides 
of a question. This has meant much loss 
of time on the part of many of our best 
school people and the expenditure of a 
considerable amount of money. 


President Keppel, as chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Council 
of Education, and of the Legislative 
Committee of the Convention of City, 
County and District Superintendents, 
has been in a position to have these 
committees work in complete harmony. 
In the past, too, the Council of Educa- 
tion has sought the advice and co- 
operation of the State Department so 
that all forces have worked together as 
a unit. There was a time when the State 
Department of Education initiated and 
carried through its own program of 
legislation. Likewise each county or 
city school official sponsored certain 
bills and the teachers worked indepen- 
dently. In recent years, largely through 
the efforts of the Council of Education, 
all forces have worked together. It is 
to be hoped that such plan will be fol- 
lowed in future. It is unfortunate that 
any question should be asked, as has 
been frequently asked this year by a 
senator or an assemblyman in com- 
mittee, as to whether a certain bill was 
a Department of Education bill or a 
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bill sponsored by the teachers. No bill 
should be proposed that does not have 
the backing of all educational forces. 


To this end hope is expressed that no 
effort will be made for the State De- 
partment of Education, the Convention 
of School Superintendents and the or- 
ganized teachers of the State, to spon- 
sor each a separate type of legislation. 
Representatives from all of the educa- 
tional forces should work as a_ unit. 
Only in so doing can we present an in- 
dividual front for educational advance 
in California, A 4. Cf. 


* Xk * 


HE Tenure Bill (A. B. 570, Lit- 

tle) passed the. Assembly some 

time ago with a vote of 47 to 30. 
The bill then went to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education where it received 
numerous amendments, 
satisfactory to all. One 
amendment, however, 
regarding exclusion of 
chartered cities, was opposed by certain 
educational groups. 


While in the Senate Committee an 
additional amendment was made to the 
bill providing for appeal by dismissed 
employees to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for re-hearing, the decision of such 
board to be final. This amendment was 
introduced in lieu of the provision that 
no person should be deprived “of his 
rights and remedies in a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction on a question of law.” 
In its amended form the bill passed out 
of the Senate Committee on Education 
to the floor of the Senate, where on 
April 12 the bill was passed without 
opposition by a vote of 34. 


The bill has been returned to the 
Assembly for concurrence in the amend- 
ments but has not been brought to the 
Hoor at this date, there being question 
in the minds of certain educational 


TENURE 
SITUATION 
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groups on the provision providing ap- 
peal to the State Board of Education. 
Therefore the bill is now before a con- 
ference committee. The results will be 
known, of course, before this statement 
reaches our readers.—A. H. C. 
x * x 
ABBATICAL Leave Bill has been 
S held in abeyance for some time. 
ffort has been made to secure 
opinion from the office of the Attorney- 
General as to whether the bill was con- 


stitutional, claim be- 
SABBATICAL ing made that the 
LEAVE salary provision for a 


teacher on leave was 
in the nature of a gift. Apparently no 
court decision has been rendered that 
will throw light upon this matter, 
although the principle of sabbatical 
leave is recognized in numerous states. 
It has therefore been thought best not 
to hold the bill longer in the Senate. It 
was passed out of that body April 12, 
with no dissenting vote. 

The bill is now before the Governor 
and no doubt will receive his signature 
if he is convinced that the bill is consti- 
tutionally sound.—A. H. C. 

* * > 

HOLD it an indisputable maxim, 

declared Rousseau, that he who has 

only seen one race of people, in- 
stead of knowing Man, merely knows 
the people with whom he has lived. 
The teacher who, through- 
out most of the year lives 
with a group of children, 
within the four walls of a 
classroom, has particular 
need for seeing many “races of peo- 
ple” and many new things. The psy- 
chic drain of teaching, the continual 
discharge like that of a battery makes 
it particularly necessary that the teacher 
have frequent fresh contacts and ex- 
periences. 


SUMMER 
TOURS 


Narrowmindedness, prejudice, pro- 
vincialism, intolerance, are doubly dan- 
gerous in the mind of the teacher. We 
may deplore these traits in others, but 
for the teacher such traits are a curse, 
both to himself and to his pupils. This 
because teaching, in the final analysis, 
is a spiritual process. It is the trans- 
mission of personality. As is the 
teacher, so are the pupils. Therefore 
kindly tolerance, quick sympathy, wide 
understanding of human needs and as- 
pirations, respect for the opinion and 
integrity of others,—these are the at- 
tributes of the real teacher. 

The summer season offers the teacher 
a marvelous opportunity, possessed by 
few other groups of workers, for travel 
and self-improvement. The teachers’ 
summer tour is not mere idle lounging, 
but is an adventure in the Larger Life. 
Travel, of course, does not automatic- 
ally guarantee breadth of vision nor 
freedom from prejudice. Many globe- 
trotters are shallow, bigoted, and un- 
educable. But, by and large, those 
persons who have traveled with open 
mind and honest gaze, have enriched 
their lives, quickened their minds, and 
illumined their souls. “Fain would I 
travel to some foreign shore,” sang 
Dryden, ‘‘so might I to myself, myself 
restore. ’—V. MacC. 

* * * 
RIGSBY TENURE CASE came on 
appeal before the Supreme Court at 
San Francisco on April 7. Twenty days 
have been allowed for appellant to file a 
brief following which the respondents 
have also twenty days in which to file. 
The attorney for the C. T. A. is now 
working on a brief, preparatory to filing. 

It will be recalled that the Superior 
Court in Napa County held in the Grigs- 
by case that the present tenure law was 
unconstitutional because discriminatory. 
That is, it applied to teachers in schools 
of eight teachers or more and did not 
apply to teachers in schools of seven 
teachers or less. 
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Buying School Supplies 


C. B. Ke.ty 


Business Agent City Schools, 


UYING school supplies is a mat- 
ter to which may be applied but 
few hard and fast rules. Large 
districts and small, rich districts 
and poor, each have different 
problems to meet. The employ- 
ment of special supervisors in the larger 
districts also complicates the decisions as 
to quantity, quality and range of supplies 
to be purchased. 

There are five fundamental points, how- 
ever, that all districts should observe 
when buying supplies. These points are: 
(1) WHAT TO BUY ;(2) HOW MUCH; 
(3) WHAT QUALITY; (4) HOW;; (5) 
WHEN. Every district, large or small, 
will find that their dollars go farther, that 
deliveries of supplies will be more prompt, 
and that there will be fewer substitutions 
on their lists, if the following suggestions 
are observed: 


WHAT TO BUY? 

We want paper of several different 
kinds and sizes, pencils, pens, crayons, 
etc., but we can’t stop there. Let me 
point out the errors that may occur in or- 
dering a single item—foolscap. Foolscap 
can be bought in full-size double sheets, 
full-size single sheets, half-sheets with no 
margin at the top, half-sheets with a mar- 
gin at the top, with lines spaced 3g”, 38” 
or wider, it can be of 12, 16 or 18 pound 
stock; the reams may contain 480 or 500 
sheets. Thus there are 12 specifications 
on a single item. Any one can be omitted. 
In many cases they are all omitted! 

It is impossible in many cases to deter- 
mine what is wanted, unless detailed 
specifications are given. I received a list 
last year which read: 10 reams foolscap, 
2 gross pencils, 12 reams scratch paper, 
5 boxes chalk. Neither I nor the dealer 
could judge whether the pencils were 
to be No. 2 pencils for regular school use, 
or drawing pencils. The scratch paper 
might be 6” by 9”, 9” by 12”, or a special 
cut for use on a typewriter. The chalk 
required might be hard, soft, or colored, 
of any one of half-a-dozen brands. A 
vague order of this kind cannot be filled 
accurately. Too frequently the dealer 








San Bernardino, California 


will fill it with odds and ends of stock or 
poorer brands of supplies yielding a 
greater margin of profit to him. 


Detailed Specifications Imperative 


Right here I wish to point out what 
some of these errors may cost. All half- 
sheet foolscap used by the San Bernar- 
dino city schools is ordered with no mar- 
gin at the top. Our Superintendent 
requires that both sides of the paper be 
used. The margin takes up approximately 
one-fourth of one side of each sheet. If 
we permit the dealers to sell us paper 
with this margin, and they must get rid 
of it after cutting full-length sheets, we 
will lose in writing space 150 reams each 
year on a 12-ream order. To a district 
using only one of this paper the waste 
would be 300 reams a year on a 1200- 
ream order. 

The answer to all this is: Specify fully 
every item required. Get catalogs from 
the school supply houses and give correct 
names, numbers and descriptions for 
every item on your list. Keep those cata- 
logs up to date. Be sure to do this. 


Discard Ancient Catalogs 

Recently we received a request for a 
lathe for the Manual Training Depart- 
ment in one of our schools. The specifi- 
cations seemed to be faulty and the re- 
quest went back to the department for 
further information. This time we got 
just what we wanted—the lathe was 
described perfectly, the catalog number 
and the name of the manufacturer were 
given. I ordered the lathe and in due 
course of time received the information 
that this lathe was no longer manufac- 
tured. Investigation developed the fact 
that the department in which the order 
originated was using a catalog three years 
old! 

In San Bernardino the Superintendent 
also requires that all departments of the 
Senior High School and the Junior High 
School furnish estimates of cost for all 
items requested. This may not be prac- 
tical procedure for the smaller districts 
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to follow, but it has these advantages: 
Each department has a budget appropri- 
ation based on the requirements of the 
department. Estimates of cost furnished 
by department heads keep each depart- 
ment in touch with what it is using in 
supplies and equipment and encourages a 
tendency to purchase first those items 
which are required most. 


HOW MUCH TO BUY? 

The answer to this question should be 
the same for all districts. Buy what you 
need, and no more. Opinions will differ, 
depending on the wealth of each district, 
the number and ability of your special 
supervisors, and the range of subjects 
taught, but the answer will still hold good 
buy what you need, and no more. We 
can't afford to over-buy, simply because 
someone comes along with a bargain. We 
have a fairly definite amount which we 
may spend each year. That amount should 
be apportioned according to our various 
requirements. We should then follow 
our apportionments as closely as possible. 


Bargains That Closed the Schools 

I have been with the school system 
almost eleven years. In that time I have 
never bought a drawing pencil. Up to 
three years ago I had never bought refills 
for paint boxes. For several years after 
I entered school service there was a sut- 
ficient quantity of colored chalk and cer- 
tain other supplies to meet all require- 
ments. This condition came about through 
buying bargains. All those supplies were 
purchased at prices far below any I shall 
ever hope to secure, but those bargains 
were instrumental in closing our city 
schools some two months before the 
school year. Savings can be effected 
more safely in other ways. 

I have pointed out how half-sheet fool- 
scap without the margin, together with 
the use of both sides of the paper, will re- 
duce the quantity needed. We have found 
that 6” by 9” scratch paper is more eco- 
nomical than 9” by 12”. The average 
youngster begins figuring in the center 
of a sheet of paper. With the smaller 
sheet he is compelled to work out toward 
the edges of the paper, whereas with the 
larger sheet much good writing space is 
wasted through the fact that he doesn't 
have to use it. 


Paper Towels 


This same thing applies to the use of 
paper towels. We use the Nibroc Jumor 
paper towel. Eight years ago there wére 
no small paper towels on the Pacific 
Coast, so far as I could learn. We bought 
the large towels, had them cut in half, 
and found that in one year we saved 25 
per cent on our towel bill. 

A representative of the Pacific Chem- 
ical Company became interested and 
brought the factory representative of the 
Nibroc towel to San Bernardino. He 
checked our records, and later his com- 
pany put the junior towel on the market. 
\ number of paper towel manufacturers 
began putting small towels on the mar- 
ket about the same time. 

The reason for the saving is simp 
this: One wipes one’s hand in the middle 
of a paper towel, leaving a wide margii 
unused. The average youngster will 
draw two towels, large or small, whether 
he needs them or not. Then if his hands 
are still wet he draws a third towel, but 
right there he calls it a day and quits! 
Three small towels, if he uses that many, 


equal only 75 per cent of two large towels, 
and the remaining 25 per cent is saved 
without harm to anyone. 
Know Your Pupil—Cost 
Knowing how much to buy each 


supply is not difficult if a card record is 
maintained of all supplies used 
the school year 1925-26 our per-pupil- 
cost for a number of supplies in general 
use in Grades 1 to 6 were: Foolscap 15 
cents, regular pencils 14, blackboard cray- 
ons 3, crayolas 3, scratch paper 61%, water 
color refills for paint boxes 1, and mou 


ing paper 2% 


During 


The per-pupil-cost of these same items 
should be higher in the smaller districts 
due to the fact that our supplies are 
bought in larger quantities, thus giving 
us the advantage of better prices. By 
maintaining a record of supply consump- 
tion, however, every district can deter- 
mine its per-pupil-consumption and its 


per-pupil-cost. When this is done, 
} 


need not guess at how much to buy. Half 
the difficulties of budget making are elim- 


inated. 
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The Companion Classes of Sacramento City 


CHar tes C. HUGHES 


City Superintendent, Sacramento, California 


HE SO-CALLED Platoon School 

Movement has become quite gen- 

eral throughout the United States. 
Over one hundred cities have introduced 
it completely in part or into their sys- 
tems. It is a plan introduced to relieve 
hard and fast conditions existing in many 
of our school systems. Much of it has 
grown up independently and has arisen 
almost spontaneously in various parts of 
the country. Undoubtedly the Gray plan 
gave inspiration to 
the various types. 
Outside of Gray, it 
probably has reached 
its highest develop- 
ment in Detroit. 
However, wherever it 
is found the same 


improvements 


basic philosophies 
underlie it. tive of these is 
In Sacramento we 


began our plan about 
eleven years ago and 
call it the “Compan- 
ion Class” Plan. We 
do not carry it to the 
extent to which it has 
been carried in most 
of the eastern cities. 
The Companion Class 
Plan is purely a Sacramento idea and 
covers grades one to six inclusive. Our 
system consists of 5 inclusive: (1) the 
Kindergarten; (2) the Companion Class 
group, (one to six); (3) the Junior High 
School group (seven to nine inclusive) ; 
(4) the High School group (ten to twelve 
inclusive); and (5) the Junior College 
group. 


fector, Charles 


tures of merit 


tional worth. 


Emphasis in other places has been laid 
too exclusively upon relieving the grades 
above the sixth of traditional methods 
and administrative practices. Not enough 
attention has been given to the relief of 
the grades below the seventh from tra- 
ditional schoolroom practice. We believe 
that the children of the lower group have 
a right to be brought out from under 


California cities have devised a 
number of interesting variants and 
upon 
type of school organization. 
of the most satisfactory and effec- 
the 


plan” of companion classes, herein 


described by its founder and per- 


C. Hughes. The 
companion class idea has many fea- 


and sound educa- 





monotonous and inflexible administration 


and school-room practice. 

Under the Companion Class Plan spe- 
cial rooms are provided for the special 
subjects. Better work is done in the 
atmosphere of the subject. We are able 
to maintain better relative values among 
the subjects. We have a better-balanced 
curriculum. We believe that a balanced 
intellectual diet is just as important as a 
balanced physical diet. 

Under the plan all conventional sub- 
jects are taught in the 
regular class-room. 
Applied subjects such 
as music, drawing, 
manual training and 
nature study are 
taught in rooms prop- 
erly equipped for their 
purpose. It was found 
very early that when 
the children left the 
regular class-room for 
the special room, the 
regular room, of 
course was _ vacant. 
Therefore an unique 
program was made, 
by which we were 
able to get a double 
room. Thus we made a saving in class- 
room as a bi-product and not as a pri- 
mary feature of the plan. 

Under this plan discipline is much 
easier. The children do not have an op- 
portunity to become restless, since they 
do not stay long in the regular room, but 
have an opportunity to pass to the special 
rooms for other work. We have better- 
prepared recitations, since the teacher 
must have a beginning and ending to the 
recitation. The fact that she must move 
compels her to close her recitation on 
time. 


the platoon 


One 


ae . 
Sacramento 


We have a better balanced curriculum, 
and more intensive teaching. Our plan 
takes into consideration the preadoles- 

(Continued on Page 312) 
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California State Educational Organization 


WILLIAM JOHN CooPeR 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento 


ROBLEM: To remedy present dual 
control of State Educational Or- 
ganization. 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS: 


1. Abolish the State Board of Educa- 
tion and put all power in hands of Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction. 
) 


2. Abolish office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and allow Board to 


select its own executive. 


SENATE CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT No. 26.—H. C. Jones: 


General aims—to secure unity by 
eventually making the Superintendent 
(Director of Education) the executive of 
the Board; to secure continuity of policy 
by a slowly changing board personnel; 
to free board from politics by long terms, 
any one Governor to appoint minority 
only; confirmation by two thirds of 
Senate. 

Provisions :—Amending Art. IX of 
Constitution. 


(Sec. 7) The State Board—ten mem- 
+& bers with ten year terms (except 
first board, which has two members each 
for 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 year terms)—not 
more than six of same sex. Confirmation 


of appointees by two-thirds vote of 
Senate. Each term begins March Ist of 
odd numbered year when Senate is in 


Session. Free text book provision un- 


changed except to make hearings on texts 


to be adopted necessary. 
B (Section 2) Superintendent of Public 

Instruction—elective office not abol- 
ished but may be suspended by Legisla- 
ture. Duties and salary put in hands of 
Legislature. Annointive Director of Edu- 
cation made possible. 


(Sec. 3) County Superintendent. 
Clarifies County Charter rights. Pro- 


visions regarding County Boards and 
teachers’ certificates transferred from 


Sec. 7 to Sec. 3, simplified, made more 
elastic and responsive to acts of Legis- 
lature. 

Reasons for various provisions: 

A Re Sec. 7: Elected board perhaps 
more ideal but the Board’s power to 
adopt textbooks would make it to interest 
of commercial companies and other in- 
terests to try to elect board members. 
Under Jones’ plan 14 Senators can keep 
undesirable members off and the Legis- 
lature can compel the Board to give ex- 
perts a hearing before acting on text- 
books. Long term makes for slowly 
changing board and gives no one Gover- 
nor a majority of appointees. 


/ 
y 


Re Sec. 2. Elective Superintendency 

kept temporarily because all mem- 
bers of the first board will be appointed 
by one Governor. People and their rep- 
resentatives in Legislature should see 
what sort of board is selected before a 
Director of Education is made possible. 
Moreover, if Directorship plan does not 
work expected, Legislature may 
abolish it without waiting for another. 
Constitutional amendment and elective 
superintendency automatically  re- 
stored. This gives people a check even 
more effective than the recall. 


as 


is 


Re Sec. 3. Possible conflict between 

this section and County Charters 
eliminated. County boards enabled to 
make regulations for recording State Cre- 
dentials as is now done with Life Diplo- 
mas and eliminates expense and red tape 
in county offices. 


T HAD been planned to issue a legislative bulletin following Bulletins No. 1 and 
No. 2 heretofore issued, and bringing down to date the legislative situation at Sac- 
ramento. Owing, however, to the fact that certain important educational bills have 
not yet reached the Governor and the further fact that at this date comparatively 
few bills have been signed, it has been thought best to delay somewhat the issuance 
of this bulletin, so that more detailed information could be included. 
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California Teachers Colleges 
Presidential Appointments, 1927 


As officially announced by WILLIAM JOHN 
Cooper, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
A‘ ING in accordance with Section 362a, 2, 

of the Political Code, the Director of Edu- 
cation respectfully submits for confirmation by 
the Board his appointments to Presidencies of 
State Teachers Colleges for the ensuing fiscal 
year, the following: 

1. To be President of the Chico State Teach- 
ers College, C. M. Osenbaugh, incumbent. 

2. To be President of the Fresno State Teach- 
ers College, succeeding C. L. McLane (resign- 
ing as of June 30, 1927), Frank W. Thomas, 
Ph.D., present Professor of Education and Vice- 
President of the College. 

3. To be President of Humboldt State Teach- 
ers College, Ralph W. Swetman, incumbent. 

4. To be President of San Diego State Teach- 
ers College, Edward L. Hardy, incumbent. 

5. To be President of the San Francisco 
State Teachers College, Archibald B. Anderson, 
at present Acting President. 

6. To be President of the San Jose State 
College, W. MacQuarrie, 
Ph.D., now Professor of Education and Director 
of the Metropolitan 
Southern California. 
7. To be 


Teachers Thomas 


College, University of 
President of Santa Barbara Teach- 
ers College, Clarence J. Phelps, incumbent. 


RANK WATERS THOMAS, appointed by 


the Director of Education to be President 
of the State Teachers College at Fresno, is a 
native of Indiana, now in his forty-ninth year. 
He was educated in the public elementary and 
secondary 


schools of Indiana 


the State 


and graduated 


from Normal School of that state in 


1902. He has received the following academic 
degrees: Arts in 1905, Indiana 
State University; Master of Arts in 1910, Uni- 
versity of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1926, Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Bachek r of 
Illinois; 


Dr. Thomas’ teaching experience in the public 
schools has been as follows: 
Two years in the elementary schools in Indiana. 
One year principal of a public school in Illinois. 
Five years, 1906-1911, principal of the pre- 
paratory schoo's of the University of Illinois. 
In 1911 Dr. Thomas came to California and 
served for two years as principal of the high 
school at Santa Monica, and for the next 
four years, 1913-17, was principal of the Hark- 
ness Junior High School in Sacramento. 

In 1917 he joined the faculty of the 

State College as head 

partment of Education and 


Fresno 
Teachers 


of the De- 
Vice-President. 


Besides his work at the 
lege, he has taught in the summer schools of 
the University of California in 
and at Stanford University. 


Dr. Thomas has to his credit, 


Fresno Teachers Col- 


Los 


Angeles 


two excellent 
volumes in the field of education, both published 
by the Houghton-Mifflin Company. They are 
“Training for Effective Study” published 1921 
and “Principles and Technique of 
published 1927. 

Dr. Thomas is a member of the Phi Delta 
Kappa, professional fraternity in education and 
a very active member of the Rotary Club in 
Fresno, California. Mrs. Thomas, whom he 
married in Illinois in 1908 isa lady of great 
personal charm. To them have been born three 
sons, all making excellent records in school. 

The Director of has known Dr. 
Thomas personally for some fifteen years and 
very intimately for the past five years. 

HOMAS WILLIAM MacQUARRIE, ap- 
T pointed by the Director of Education to be 
president of the San Jose State Teachers Col- 
lege was born in Canada and migrated while a 
young child with his family into the state of 


Teaching” 


Education 


Wisconsin, acquiring citizenship by virtue of the 
naturalization of his father. He is 
forty-eighth year. 

His secondary education was acquired in Wiscon- 
sin, as was his normal school training. He graduated 
from the State Normal School at Superior in 1900, 
and the following year was granted a life dip'oma to 
“teach in any common, high or normal school in the 
state of Wisconsin.” For the next five 
served in the state of Wisconsin in the public schools 
attending summer sessions in 1904 and 1905 at Co- 
lumbia University. 

From 1905 to 1917 he was teacher or principal in 
a boys’ preparatory school in Wisconsin 


now in his 


years he 


With the outbreak of the war, he became 
Captain of H. Com- 
pany, 350th Infan- 
try, U. S.. Army, 
and the next year 
became Major of 
The second Batta- 


lion, 14th Infantry, 
assigned to staff 


work in France. 
After the close of 
active service, he 
spent some time 
with the United 
States Army Staff 
College in France 


and during the 
spring term studied 
vocational educa- 
tion at Kings Col- 
lege in London. 





Frank Waters Thomas 




















Charles L. McLane 


In 1920, Mr. MacQuarrie became a teacher in 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, which 
position he gave up to enter Stanford Univer- 
He was a student and co-ordinator with 
United States Bureau, Stanford 
University, from 1921 to 1924, taking in course 
the degrees of A. B., M. A., and Ph. D. In 1924, 
he was appointed Assistant Professor of Edu- 


the 


sity 


the Veterans’ 


cation at the University of Southern California, 
was later promoted to a full professorship and 
made Director of the Metropolitan College. 

MacQuarrie holds membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa and Phi Kappa Phi, honor scholar- 


Dr. 


ship fraternities, Sigma Xi, honor science soci- 
ety and in Phi Delta Kappa, a professoinal fra- 
ternity in education. 

Mr. MacQuarrie was married in 1908 to Miss 
Winifred Claire, 
charming and capable woman who has a whole- 


Dean of Eau Wisconsin, a 
some influence on the young women of the in- 
stitutions with which Mr. McQuarrie has been 
connected. They have three children, two sons 


and a daughter. 


RCHIBALD B. ANDERSON, appointed 
by the Director of Education as President 
of the State College at Fran- 
cisco, is one of the best known men in educa- 


Teachers San 
tion in the state of California, having been con- 
stantly employed in the state since his gradua- 
tion from college in 1898, except for two years 
of service in the Philippine Islands. He is a 
graduate of the University of California. 

Mr. Anderson's experience covers rural school 
work in Sonoma Marin counties, a high 
school principalship at Winters and city super- 
Rafael. His 


California was as super- 


and 


intendencies at Colusa and San 


experience outside of 
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Archibald B. Anderson 


intendent of 
Islands. 


Schools at Bugason, Philippine 
He has served the State Teachers Col- 
lege at San Francisco continuously since 1906 
except for a three year intermission while he 
was city superintendent of San 
For the last twelve years he has been 
Dean of the Faculty or Acting-President. 

For thirteen years continuously, Mr. Ander- 
son has held a very important position as Chair- 
man of the Education Section of the C 
wealth Club of California. 

Mrs. Anderson, a member 


schools at 


Rafael. 


ommon- 


of the well-known 
Dozier family, is a lady of magnetic personality 
who has been very helpful to President Ander- 


son in his educational work. 


Charles L. McLane 
The Director of Education transmits herewith 
the resignation (effective June 30, 1927) of 
C. L. McLane, President of the State Teachers 
College at Fresno, and respectfully recommends 
that the resignation be accepted and that the 
following resolutions be adopted with instruc- 
tions to the secretary to send copies to Presi- 
dent McLane and to the press. 
WHEREAS, Charles L. McLane, 
State Teachers College of Fresno 
lishment in 1911, has tendered 
requested the Board to 

duty on and after July 1, 1927, and 
WHEREAS, McLane will complete at 
the c'ose of this fiscal year thirty-three years of un- 
usually 


of the 
estab- 
and 
active 


President 
since its 
resignation 
from 


his 


relieve him 
President 


Cali- 
fornia as teacher, high school principal and superin- 


successful service in the schools of 


tendent of the city schools of Fresno and as Presi- 
dent of the Fresno Teachers College; 
RESOLVED by the State Board of Educa- 


California 
McLane’s 


State of 


President 


tion of the 
1. That 


resignation be 


(Continued on Page 308) 
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C. T. A. Council of Education 


Annual Meeting, Oakland, April 9, 1926—President’s Report 
Mark Keppet, President 


T WOULD seem to me that a word might 
not be out of order in regard to the work of 
the California Teachers’ Association. Those 

of us who have been in the work a long time are 


apt to forget that those who have not been so 


long in the familiar with all the 
growth and development of the 
late Dr. His- 
Organization in California and 
data for that he 


discovered that while the teachers of California 


work, are not 
history of the 
Boone wrote a 


Association. The 


tory of School 
in attempting to gather the 
were good performers, they were not quite as 
careful to preserve records of what they had 
had been. 


done as we wish they 


with the history 


this 


who are familiar 
C. T. A. know that 
moving organization. The C. 


Those 


of the used to be a 


T. A. would meet, 


one year in one city, and the next year in 


met it would have 
a large membership in that particular city. If 


it met in San Francisco one year, it had a large 


another city. Wherever it 


membership from San Francisco; the next year, 
if held in Los Angeles, 
Los 


membership was small. 


there would be a large 
The permanent 
That sort of thing was 
It taught bad habits to the 


number from Angeles. 
a bad arrangement. 


teaching profession. 

It has been long, hard struggle to develop 
the idea in the teaching body that every teacher 
ought to belong to the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


Was 


The belief for a long period of years 
that unless “slate- 
should belong only at the time it 


you were one of the 
makers” yo 
met in 


In 1907, the sentiment had crystallized to the 


} 
that it 


your town. 


extent was determined to re-organize 


We at- 


tempted to follow the federal plan, but you can- 


the California Teachers’ Association. 


not follow the federal plan exactly in anything. 


There came at Fresno the organization’s choice 
of a f 


board directors, adoption of articles of 


incorporation, and the doing of a wonderfully 
heroic thing. 

Our beloved Dr. 
the day. He 


Lange made the address of 
“What this California 
Teachers’ Association needs is an outstanding 


sal. 


nan for editor of this paper which we have 
just for $600. And having looked 
the field over and consulted the leaders of Cali- 
fornia, I am now ready to move, Mr. President, 


purchased 


that we fix the salary of the editor and secre- 
tary at $3,000 a year, and that we employ Mr. 
LeRoy Armstrong as editor and _ secretary.” 
And that motion prevailed unanimously. 

That required more faith than we show in 
these modern days, because $3,000 at that time 
Was practically all we had in the 
and all we expected to have! 


treasury 
The Secretary 
and editor was not to be provided with any 
large number of assistants or anything of that 
kind. He was not to do much of anything but 
collect memberships, conduct the organization, 
and attempt to build up in California a feeling 
of solidarity, which now characterizes the men 
and women in California. 

This organization had a great fight ahead of 
it to develop that sentiment so that it would be 
a state-wide sentiment. Fortunately for us it 
is now a much stronger sentiment than it was 
in 1907. Twenty years have served largely to 
emphasize the idea that California is one state 
and ought to remain one state. We are big 
enough to adjust our difficulties, to make con- 
the good of the 
rather than the good of any individual or part, 
and in that way to work together so as to 


cessions, to consider whole 


carry forward this state’s educational program. 


F YOU will look back at educational condi- 
tions in 1907 them carefully 
with educational 1927, will 
be forced to the conclusion that the twenty-year 
period has been one of great growth. At the 
such 


and contrast 


conditions in you 


beginning of that period there 
thing as tenure in California. 

The 
anyone’s permission or considering anyone, be- 
longed as fully to the school boards of Cali- 
fornia as it belongs to the section bosses of a 
railroad. The matter of a retirement salary 
was a dream on the part of a few seers and 
hope on the part of a few prophetic people. 

The city and county of San Francisco, from 
1849 to a comparatively recent time, was the 
dominating, outstanding factor in the State of 
California. Because of that fact they developed 
an educational solidarity and an _ educational 
leadership superior to that in the outlying por- 
tions of the state, so that the beginnings of 
tenure and of a retirement salary were founded 
in San Francisco. 


was no 


right to hire and fire, without asking 
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When the California Teachers’ Association 
decided upon a retirement salary law for Cali- 
fornia, it was said by the political sages to be 
an absolute impossibility. It would, I believe, 
have been an absolute impossibility, had there 
not been occupying the position of Governor, at 
that time, a man whose vision of what ought 
to be done for humanity was a really outstand- 
ing and forward-looking vision. I cannot under- 
stand why so many of the teachers of Cali- 
fornia at the present time speak disparagingly 
of the man who made it possible for us to 
secure a retirement salary !aw in 1913. 

BELIEVE we ought to study our leaders 

carefully and determine whether htey are 
really great men or whether we are peeved at 
them because some pet idea of ours does not 
find favor with them. 

The retirement salary law is a very imperfect 
document. There were difficulties that had to 
be steered past. One of them was a difficulty in 
the State that there never 
shall be a “gift” of public funds. The Sabbatical 
Leave Law lies on the rocks in the Committee 
on Education at this time while the Attorney 
General is debating the question as to whether 
it violates the Constitution that there shall be no 
“gift” of public money. 

The 
of course is a minimum danger, but the neces- 
sity for a law forbidding a gift of public money 


Constitution 


says 


danger of gifts to the school teachers 


is, you can understand very well, an absolute 
necessity. Those in control of government some- 
times get a notion to give themselves a gift 


while the giving is good. 
A Protection to Teachers 


The Retirement Salary Law as it stands at 


the present time, I presume for the two pur- 
poses which it seeks to accomplish, is as good 
a retirement law as there is on the statute books 
of any state. It seeks to protect the teaching 
body, not the supervisors, not the principals, 
not the superintendents, as such, but to protect 
the teaching body. It flat-rate law and a 


state-wide law. The amount of pension, $500 a 


is a 
vear, of course is inadequate now. It cannot 
help being inadequate now because the value of 
the dollar has been tremendously depreciated 
since the law enacted. That very fact is 
one of the things that has seemingly made the 
present retirement law a great success. The 
retirement law has piled up a surplus because 
teachers who can avoid it will not retire on 
$500 a year. Under the old-time conditions the 
retirement allowance of $500 would be equal to 
$800 at this time. 


was 
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Many of us say, “Why don’t we amend the 
law ,and provide $720 a year and double the 
amount the has to thereby 
the the state has to pay.” 


Making it $720 and doubling the income won't 
solve the problem because we will 


teacher 
amount 


pay; 
doubling 


go a good 
deal further than doubling the amount of re- 
tirement—by depleting the fund! 

It seems to me that the outstanding piece of 
work for the C. T. A. in the next two years is 
the proper study and proper conclusion in re- 
gard to what the retirement salary law ought 
to be. Theft the securing of the adoption of the 
right kind of law by the State of California. It 
may not appeal to you as being the outstanding 


thing, but as I see it, it is the outstanding need. 


C. T. A. Should Frame New Law 

It is the thing to which the California Teach- 
ers’ of all to pledge 
itself at this session to carry on so that when 
the Legislature meets 1929 you can sub- 
mit a law that will have all of the good features 
and none of 
like the 


money into 


Association ought first 


in 


the bad ones. A law that will not 


be wherein 


present 
the 


unless you serve out thirty 


one you pay your 


back 


you 


fund and 


get it 
that 
If you quit or 
to the 
rather. 
The money is really a gift on the part of the 
teacher. It seems to me that the law that will 
provide for investment is the best law 


cannot 
years so 
can retire and draw the salary. 
if you the money accrues 
remainder of the people or to the state 


pass away, 


for the 
teacher—just as much of an investment to the 
teacher as if she puts her money into a savings 
account. If she leaves the profession she can 
out at 4 If before 
she retires the money she has on deposit will 
be a part of her estate. To my way of thinking 
any willing to pay $4.00 a 
month into that sort of a fund more readily than 
$1.00 a month to the present fund. 

There has been a part 
the C. T. A. in this twenty-year period to 
adjust financial conditions so that teachers sala- 


draw it per cent. she dies 


teacher would be 


great effort on the 


of 


ries will be adequate and reasonably sure. I 
have felt that the to arrange that 
salaries would be paid by the calendar month 
was not the very best thing for the teaching 
profession. The appointment of the school dis- 
trict teacher’s guardian every case 
does not seem to me to be just the right thing. 

A teacher ought to be able to command a 
vearly salary, draw out what she has earned at 
the of the dividing up to have 
money during the whole twelve months of the 
year, and to lay aside at least one-twelfth of 
the salary. I presume that if the facts 


attempt 


sO 


as the in 


end month, 


could 
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found that of the 
36,000 men and women engaged in teaching at 
this time, not over 6,000 of that number are 
saving a cent out of their salaries. That sounds 
severe but I presume it is a fact just the same. 


be collected, it would be 


And yet if a teacher during a thirty-year 
period would systematically put by $20 a month, 
at the end of the thirty-year period she would 
fair income. If she continued for 
a thirty-five year period, she would have twice 
as much as at the thirty-year period, because 
of the superior earning power of the accumula- 


have a very 


tion during the years. 

It seems to me that the next thing the C. T. A. 
ought to do is to engage in a campaign for the 
teaching of thrift. If there is anything that is 
needed in California it is the teaching of thrift 
and I don’t see how the teachers are going to 
teach thrift until they know what thrift is 
themselves. 

I remember a conversation with a high school 
principal who had just bought a 40-acre ranch. 
I knew he paid $20,000 for it. I asked him how 
he could buy a 40-acre ranch at $24,000. He 
“When Mary married we 
entered into a financial agreement. We agreed 
that salary for the year should 
go into a savings account until there was enough 
He said they lived rather slimly for 

but that now he 
could buy and sell most any teacher in the State 
of California. He acts as director in banks and 
sits in The bankers say to 
“You are a wonderful individual. We can- 
not understand how you could be a teacher!” 


said, and I were 


one-half of my 


to invest.” 


a goodly number of years, 


financial circles. 


him 


Tax Limitation Acts 

In 1917 the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia listened to the greatest hypnotist that 
man named Clark. 
He introduced into the Legislature the idea of 
limitation That act was on the 
statute books soon to go into effect 
before we even discovered that the act had been 
passed at all. 


ever came to California, a 


a ‘tax act.” 


and was 


school bill and we 
were assured that it did not apply. The act 
provided that increased expenditures should not 


It was not entered as a 


be more than five per cent in one year; if these 
were more than five per cent, a committee sit- 
ting at Sacramento should grant permission for 
this increase. If that had become a law in the 
State of California at that time the school sys- 
tem of California would have been absolutely 
wrecked. 

That was the first time that the teachers of 
California tried to do something politically. In 


a period of about three weeks the teachers 
gathered up 82,000 signatures and filed them 
with the Secretary of State. 


On the 21st of July, the Attorney General 
gave an opinion to the effect that this tax limi- 
tation act was not subject to the referendum 
because he wrote into the Constitution of the 
State of California a comma. Writing in the 
comma, the law then said that the act was not 
subject to referendum. 


The next morning the newspapers of the 
whole State of California carried the story, in 
headlines,—“This of course ends the Referen- 
dum Campaign.” About ten o’clock I decided 
the thing to do was “to shoot.” I wired every 
county superintendent in the state to file all 
petitions; to disregard all rumors. They were 
filed and then the Secretary of State said “I 
won't file your petitions.” Then it was neces- 
sary to go into the Superior Court and get a 
writ of mandate. 

When finally, late in August, hearing was 
held by the Superior Court, the Attorney Gen- 
eral spoke 55 minutes. After he had made his 
speech, the Superior Court said to our attorney, 
“How much time do you want?” “The same 
time as the Attorney General.” The Superior 
Court said to the attorney for the supervisors, 
“You may take 5 minutes.” 

When he had finished the court said to our 
attorney, “You may take three minutes.” Our 
attorney submitted the case. The Superior Court 
members whispered among themselves and then 
the Chief Justice said, “The writ of mandate 
will issue, the opinion will be written later.” 

We had entered into the fight for a tax reduc- 
tion measure. It would have been one that would 
have taken care of the schools. But the State 
of California not only rejected the 5 per cent 
tax but also rejected our perfectly good one, 
and they beat us on one issue! They said, “We 
cannot understand why local communities can- 
not control their own tax rates!” 

There is a bill before the Legislature right 
now, cutting off the hands of local communi- 
ties, taking away from them the right to deter- 
mine their own tax rates. It is an insidious 
campaign whereby the power of taxation is to 
be put into the hands of a few people. Those 
few people will do according to the word of 
their masters. We will have to be their masters 
or somebody else will be. 

Then the Great War manifested itself. We 
could not get teachers enough. Everybody 
wanted more money. The Legislature was hope- 
less and helpless. They did everything they 
could but could do little. We decided to amend 














the Constitution of the State. The California 
leachers’ Association put on its campaign for 
Amendment Sixteen and the people adopted it 
by a great majority. People tell me it was 
fortunate we put on this campaign at that time 
as we never could again. I believe that educa- 
tion can be sold to the people of California as 
it was at that time, but you have got to have 
something to sell and a good salesman to sell 
it. When that was over the Chairman of the 
State Board of Control stated that we “had 
everything sewed up in a sack.” We “sewed 
it up in a sack” because we believed it ought 
to be “sewed up.” This state should be com- 
mitted in its Constitution to an adequate sup- 
port of education. 


| 

There was submitted to your Legislative 
Committee last December a proposition for an 
act readjusting the apportionment of county 
school moneys for the purpose of equalization. 
Your committee devoted some time to it and 
decided the time available was inadequate. Then 
somebody had introduced a couple of bills and 
it became necessary for the Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee to do some studying. | 
took ten days studying that thing. still 
behind three days in my program, but the rep- 
resentatives of that proposition agreed that the 
I want to tell 
you it is an exceedingly serious problem. It is 
one that calls for the forward-looking thinking 
of a strong committee, a committee that will 
investigate, that will study and that will have 


I am 


matter should go over until 1929. 


things in shape so that they can be crystallized 
into legislation. 
Tenure 

Just at the present time we are engaged in a 
fight over tenure in the Legislature in the State 
of California. The Committee on Tenure will 
submit its report later on. In connection with 
the matter, and in advance of that report I may 
state that we are being criticized in the Legis- 
lature for being in what the Legislature deems 
an untenable position. Namely, that the educa- 
tional forces of the state do not know their own 
mind; they are divided. There are members of 
the Legislature who like washing their 
hands of the whole proposition, saying to us, 
“A plague on your house until you can come 
to an agreement.” It is my judgment you ought 
to think seriously of adopting some resolution 
today that will definitely define the position of 
the California Teachers’ Association in respect 
to this matter, so that it can be said to the Leg- 
islature that the organized body of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association is standing for one 
thing or for another thing and that its program 


feel 


is definitely decided and agreed upon and that 
is the thing the teachers want in this matter. 
Apparently we can never hope to get an abso- 
lute agreement among ourselves, but we want 
the Legislature to know that the organized 
teachers of California are agreed upon a definite 
program. The Legislature will understand of 
course that, in coming to an agreement, we 
have had differences among ourselves and that 
it is a compromise, but they should understand 
we have gotten together on broad principles, 


NOTHER matter. 


+ the 


Is the membership of 


California Teachers’ Association put- 
ting enough money into the Association at this 


present time? 


'e h- n } 2CtioT > ] ; 
We have six sections, each one devel yped in 


its own way. It is as though we had bought 


ail 


six trees at a nursery and then planted them 
in six different places and a different man 


had 
agreed to take care of each tree. ] 


According to 
the differing conditions that surround the trees 
and the care the trees will receive will naturally 


1 


determine how the six different trees wi 


de- 
velop. In debating questions of policy with 
respect to the six sections, we ought to under- 
stand the conditions in each section before we 
attempt to adopt resolutions that will bind all 
of them. 


Now I 


may spend too much time discussing some ques- 


imagine in the discussions today we 


tions, from the standpoint of a man or w 


yman 
whose mind is already made up. But what 
about that man or woman whose mind is not 


made up and who wants fuller information in 
order to reach a decision. So possibly we will 
have to talk a good deal longer for those who 
are not as quick as we are. Our speed is condi- 
tioned on our absolute knowledge of the situa- 
tion. 

I understand there is talk of a different 





method of dividing the $3.00 fee—more to the 
Section and less to the C. T. A. 
as we get at the matter, are practically running 


an even 


Some Sections, 


balance; some sections have a big 
surplus. They have a large piece of money that 
they could invest permanently if they wanted 
One Section may be short of money 


It will 


to do so. 
and declare more funds are needed have 
to be made a state-wide proposition 

Another thing is consideration of the question 
of teacher welfare, independently of employees 
There always will 


No 


independent and de- 


and independently of tenure 


ved 


be some people who will have to be hel 


matter how strong and 


pendable you are now, vou do not know whether 
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Wheel of Fate or 
strong, you must take cog- 
fact that there will be others 
who will be broken on the Wheel of Fate. There 


you will be broken on the 


not. If you are 


nizance of the 


ought to be machinery provided to take care 
of them. The Sections ought to provide for a 
fund in their own way, that could be built up 


into a permanent fund. 


There ought to be attached to the C. T. A. 
membership receipt stub a receipt written to 
the teacher for a gift to that fund. If, for ex- 
ample, every one of the 30,000 members of this 
Association were to give $1.00 toward this fund, 
and it were to be provided in setting up that 
fund that half of the fund should go into a per- 
manent fund, only the interest to be used and 
so much as necessary of the other half made 
available for immediate expenditures, we would 
from year to year be piling up a fund. The 
California Teachers’ Association ought to have 
a fund of from $100,000 to $150,000. 


We ought to pass a resolution today directing 
the Sections, through their executive commit- 
and what 
The gift of money 


decide 


+ 


tees to study this problem 
they will do in respect to it. 
would of course have to be a voluntary gift. 
lhe bigger cities are doing something about it. 
Francisco 


We 


advantage of the 


is a fund in San 
amounting to $25,000. 
take 


who 


I understand there 


privately bestowed, 


} 


have done nothing to 


generous-minded person wishes to help. 
We need to think of the other fellow. 


a way in 


This is 


which we ought to move. That the 


respond there is no question. 
ark at Christmas time announced 
that a had the terrible 


disease known as “quick consumption” and was 


} 
teachers will 
I 


Huntington 


to us certain woman 


absolutely in need. The teaching body raised 
a sum of money, took care of her until she died 


Would it 


whole 


and then buried her in a fitting way. 


not have been better if the state as a 
could have assumed this responsibility rather 
than an individual community? 

I have ventured to take considerable of your 
time notwithstanding the fact that we are late. 
However I felt that we must say something 
about the dead as well as the living. The great- 
Teachers’ Association 
would not be so great, its services not so worth 


while to all of us, if it had not been for a few 


ness of the California 


capable and heroic souls who in the past kept 
the faith, fought the good fight, and carried on. 


JE CAN well afford at this time to remem- 
ber the services of Will C. Wood; we can 

well afford to remember the services of Leroy 
Armstrong; we can well afford to remember the 





services of E. Morris Cox; of Richard G. Boone, 
of James A. Barr, of Alexis F. Lange. Those 
men did great things for the teachers of Cali- 
fornia, and especially for this organization, out 
of an abundance of experience. If it were not 
for the gentleman being present I would say 
that we could well afford to remember also 
with gratitude the services of Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, but as he is here I will not say anything 
about that. 


I want to thank you for this opportunity to 
talk to you. I want to say to you that for more 
than a year I have had it in mind that I would 
like to retire. I expect if nothing unforeseen 
happens to me to be sixty years old next Mon- 
day. I want to say that the opportunity to serve 
you for five years has been a real pleasure to 
me. i do not know of any: group of men or 
women in the world that are pleasanter to work 
with than are the members in the 
Council of Education. 


California 


While we cannot all see, act, or do alike, it 
seems to me that as the years come along I can 
see an ever-developing spirit of tolerance and 
kindliness that speaks for education in Cali- 
fornia and for the boys and girls in California; 
and for this great State, an era of prosperity 
and greatness and happiness far in advance 
of the years that are back of us, glorious as is 
that record. 


* * 


Nevada County Schools 
N RS. ELLA AUSTIN, Superintendent of 


Schools of Nevada County, desiring to do 
definite work in raising the standards of the 
pupils of the rural schools in the fundamentals, 
has planned to conduct in May, county contests 
in spelling and in the mechanics of arithmetic 
and grammar. The pupils of the eastern section 
will meet at Truckee to contest; those in the 
western section, meet at Grass Valley. 

Pupils in grades 5 to 8 inclusive will partici- 
pate in the spelling and arithmetic contests. 
The 8th grade pupils will also contest on the 
essentials of technical grammar. Pupils of their 
respective grades. will 
honors. 


contest for sectional 


The announcement of these contests has 
aroused enthusiasm to such an extent that the 
children have been conducting practice con- 
tests at their homes evenings and Saturdays. 
These contests take place in the forenoon of 
the day designated in May. After a picnic 
lunch pupils will participate in 
games. 


interesting 
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Improvement of Educational Standards in 


Rural Schools 


EUGENE JEREL IRWIN 
(Member of the Board of Education, Colusa County, California) 
Maxwell, California 


This paper and its recommendations are the out-growth of a study of (1) the 
duties of county school boards and (2) the possibilities of improving rural instruction. 


ROM the 


many 


that 


vexed 


first it became apparent 


questions of administration 

not only our own board but neighboring 
boards as well. In some boards these problems 
being met 
took no contemporary 
efforts and experience and naturally were not 
making noticeable The 


select and tabulate 


were 
Others 


intelligently and capably. 


cognizance of 
headway. writer has 
endeavored to valuable ex- 
periments and contributions made by boards 
throughout California. A questionnaire sent to 
the 58 county superintendents was answered 
and thus formed a good basis of judg- 
ment. <A large their 


manuals for further and more complete study. 


by 57 


number sent copies of 


Six vital and practical avenues for improving 
the quality of instruction developed from mass 
of educational procedure as brought to light by 


the study. These avenues, each of which might 


easily constitute an important 
follows: 


Plan a curriculum that will improve the tools of 
instruction. 

Revise some of the 
tion. 

A system of accrediting (1) schools, (2) teachers, 
and (3) efforts toward standardization. 

Keep permanent records of grades, as well as 
the results of achievement and mental tests. 

Increase the professional activities of teachers 

Co-ordinate the work of the county rural super- 
visors; develop rural supervision. 


thesis, are as 


present methods of promo- 


1. The Curriculum 

LANNING the course-of-study is vital, yet 

is probably the least emphasized of all activ- 
ities, despite the ‘“‘massiveness” of many county 
manuals. There is too much emphasis upon unim- 
portant details and too little upon good teach- 
ing technique. No attempt should be made to 
lessen the so-called individuality of the teacher 
but a greater effort should be spent in the 
study of good educational practice. 

At this moment the writer has on his desk 
a printed county manual of 161 pages. The 
educational life of more than a thousand chil- 
dren is being developed or retarded by the 
contents of this book. The cost is great. Should 
not then every change in the manual be the 
result of a judgment matured after a year of 
study and experiment, rather than the hasty 


action that is so common to the crowded June 
business meeting? 

It would 
study of 


be of inestimable value to make a 
specific subjects, to determine 
essentials as 


bare 
well as 
shall 
should 


material of each 
We determine not 
child know at the end of each 
grade, but what errors and short-comings dis- 
tinguish a particular unit or grade. This 
is new only in that it emphasizes the 
mental that the child of 
acquire. In the 
were inclined to emphasize “mass” 


mass 


course. 


only what 


each 


idea 
tunda- 
essentials average 


intelligence should 


past we 


and “bulk.” 


Now many teachers believe that we should point 


out such essentials in English as for example, 
the paragraph, the period, etce., and definitely 


gain control and possession of these essentials. 
The 
trance 


University of California English en- 


test, a simple test in essentials, was 
failed in 1920 by 59 per cent of the entrants, 
in 1921 by 61 per cent, in 1922 by 48 per cent, 
and in 1923 by 41 percent. The 
phasis upon fundamentals in 
parent, not only in the grades but in the High 
school as well. Further study of such prob- 
will be certain to 


measurable results. 


need of em- 


English is ap- 


lems produce tangible and 


2. Improve Promotions 
A SECOND course of action should direct a 


revision of the present method of promo- 

Six counties reported giving examina- 
(5 to 8 inclusive) 
Three reported making out the questions for the 
7th and 8th grades. 


tion. 
tions in the upper grades 


Twenty-two reported giv 
ing the examinations in the 8th grade only. Four 
began experimenting with the accredited school. 
Eleven promoted the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent and rural supervisors 
or upon the advice of principals and teachers. 
This method, in some instances, really accredited 
the teachers or the schools, or seemed to be a 
The had 


tems that varied, such as giving short tests in 


either on 


combination of the two. others 


Ssys- 


one or more essential subjects or irregularly. 


There is a general opinion that the tradi- 
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tional examination system should be 


supple- 
mented with objective and standardized achieve- 
ment tests. Some tests in essentials, at irregu- 
conjunction with the other 


mentioned, proved to be of 


lar intervals, in 


expedients have 


much value. A good example of such a sup- 
plementary subjective tests is included later 
in this paper. 

Further advances would be made, if many 


of these schools included the third course of 


action mentioned above, namely, a plan of ac- 
crediting teachers and schools. The plan should 
be made to fit the needs of the community. It 
would not only encourage longer tenure, but 
also would encourage teachers tg additional 
effort. as rarely do the conventional examina- 
tions. 


3. Accrediting Schools 
ee of plans, the exact form of 
fA which must be decided by the individual 
system, are 


now being tried out in California 


Eleven were reported. One county only 


claimed that the system was not working sat- 


isfactorily. Some of these reports, indicating 


the direction of such efforts to improve rural 
instruction, are as follows: 


Merced County Board of Education and Super- 
intendent of Schools are rating the work of the 
teachers, with a view of accrediting teachers and 
schools as a means of promotion and graduation. 
The constant change of teachers makes the task 
very hard. The rural education supervisors are 
doing excellent work, securing cooperation with 
the teachers, and very perceptibly raising the 
standard of our schools. 


El Dorado County: Accrediting is according to. 
—(1) condition of material equipment; (2) teacher 
at work; (3) pupils at play. 

Contra Costa County: Schools are accredited 
through results of a measurement program. (This 
survey through tests was conducted by Dr. Franzen.) 

San Joaquin County: In the future, schools will 
be accredited on the basis of the scholarship of 
the class, the work of the teacher, and the record 
made by the graduates in the first vear of high 
school. Principals of accredited schools may rec- 
ommend pupils for graduation without examination. 

San Diego County: Continued accreditation de- 
pends upon,—(1) reports of Superintendent; (2) 
report of high school principal upon student’s suc- 
cess; (3) results of special tests The latter tests 
were interesting and capably formulated, given by 


the teachers, graded and returned to the county 
office. 

The board stated, in a circular letter to the 
teachers of San Diego County, “A comparison of 
your averages with the county averages should 


give you a fairly clear idea of whether or not the 
instruction in Geography in your school shou'd 
be improved The County Board is making a 
further study of the tests to determine the char- 
acter of the work being done in English, Spelling, 
and Penmanship. (Results to be published later.)” 


4. Continuous Records 
HE 


Board 


fourth consideration of the County 


should be a continuous record card 
The importance of this cannot be over- 
emphasized. Colusa County recently developed 
card, as four other California counties 


The card, covering the work 


system. 


such a 


have also done 








of eight years, with space for records of mental 
and achievement tests, is a guide to and index 
of the ability and accomplishment of each pupil. 
The record card, together with the registra- 
tion card makes an accurate and inexpensive 
follow-up system, invaluable in the diagnostic 
treatment of pupils. 


5. Professional Advancement of the Teacher 


should be a definite 
plan for the professional advancement of the 
teacher. This should be a part of the county 
program. It should not be merely a demand 
that a teacher read one or two books during the 
school year. Several counties reported that 
they were making plans in this direction. 

In Colusa County this is shown in the hold- 
ing of a most successful Saturday institute, vol- 
untarily attended by the teachers of the county 
(in addition to that required by law), for a pro- 
fessional get-together. The county also boasts 
of the strongest Men Teachers’ Club in North- 
ern California, with 100 per cent membership, 
monthly meetings, and ‘Service and Research” 
as watch-words. 

The County Manual states that teachers are 
expected to grow professionally. In a calling 
such as ours it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
render service of the highest rank and at the 
same time neglect those activities which make 
for professional growth. The teacher can de- 
velop “through reading, travel, study, or in any 
other activities which plainly broaden the mind 
and enlarge the scope of the teachers’ ability.” 


IFTH consideration 


6. More Supervision 


IXTH should be the development of more 

complete supervision. 
6 supervisors 
follows: 


1. Americanization Classes (10,000 foreigners 
and 1,700 illiterates in the county). 
Agriculture. 
Psychologist—Stanford University 
ment Tests. 


One county reports 
for 155 schools, distributed as 


» 
} Achieve- 


a. 48 schools. 
b. 42 schools. 
6 c. 48 schools. 


This is good organization. It indicates that 
the future will see large counties using such 
executive help. Such a plan is certain to im- 
prove instruction in the rural schools. 

In summarizing the findings, it seems only 
necessary to point out that there are many ways 
of improving the type of instruction as now car- 
ried on in rural systems. Here is a great prob- 
lem. Here is an opportunity for the most capa- 
ble to use to advantage every bit of administra- 
tive skill available. It is an opportunity for 
It opens as well a great field for 


5. General Supervisors: 


leadership. 
research. 
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California High School Principals’ Convention 


Sacramento, April 11 to 15, 1927 


ALIFORNIA High School Principals in 

their annual official conclave transact an 

astonishingly large amount of business in 
an effective and thoroughly practical way. The 
leaders of California’s excellent series of sec- 
ondary schools,—including junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and junior colleges,—are 
as outstanding and capable a group of school 
men and school women as to be found in any 
state or country. 





The Sacramento convention was marked by 
many brilliant addresses, vigorous discussions 
and far-sighted reports. The musical program 
was especially meritorius and reflected the high 
standards of musical education which prevail 
throughout California’s schools. 


Richard J. Werner, State Commissioner of 
Secondary Schools, prepared the programs, or- 
ganized the convention and well-handled his 
innumerable difficult tasks. Among the presid- 
ing officers were John F. Dale, Helen Heffer- 
nan, L. P. Farris, Curtis E. Warren, A. C. 
Olney, William F. Ewing, Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain, George C. Thompson. 


Notable Addresses 


Notable addresses at the general sessions were 
made by Mayor Goddard; Superintendent 
Hughes of Sacramento; Glen O. Perkins, San 
Diego; State Superintendent William John 
Cooper; F. J. O’Brien, President State Board 
of Education; Major General John L. Hines; 
Homer Martin, Santa Barbara; Horace M. 
Rebok, California Society for the Study of Sec- 
ondary Education; Charles E. Keyes of Oak- 
land; Geoffrey F. Morgan, Santa Monica; Dean 
W. W. Kemp, University of California; Will C. 
Wood, State Superintendent of Banks; Major 
George L. Dillman; Captain S. N. Dancy, 
American Legion Americanization 
Committee; George C. Jensen, Director of Re- 
search, California Teachers’ Association; State 
Commissioner Nicholas Ricciardi; President W. 
W. Campbell, University of California. 


Chairman 


Committees studying junior high school prob- 
lems made reports, as follows,—Construction of 
Core Curriculum, Mrs. Helen Watson Pierce, 
chairman, Los Angeles; Commercial Education, 
J. R. Overturf, chairman, Sacramento; English, 
Katherine L. Carey, chairman, 
Foreign 


Los Angeles; 


Languages, Emmett Clark, chairman, 


Pomona; Health Education, Mrs. Alice Ball 
Struthers, chairman, Los Angeles; Home Mak- 
ing, Edith M. Bates, chairman, Los Angeles; 
Industrial Arts, B. W. Reed, chairman, Los An- 
geles; Mathematics, Nell O’Brien, chairman, 
San Jose; Music, H. O. Welty, chairman, Oak- 
land; Science, Verne B. Brown, chairman, 
Ripon; Social Studies, John G. McNeely, chair- 
man, Santa Monica. 


valuable 
Reorganization of 
Science Courses, A. Haven Smith, chairman, 
Redlands; Forms and Records, R. B. Leland, 
chairman, San Jose; Grades and Grading, E. L. 
Van Dellen, chairman, Salinas. 


Another group of interesting and 
committee reports included: 


Junior College Group 


The junior college group, headed by J. B. 
Lillard of Sacramento, and J. L. House of El 
Centro, considered reports on: (1) Problems of 
Non-Recommended High School Graduates 
Who Enter Junior College; (2) Organization 
of a State Federation of Junior College Scholar- 
ship Societies; (3) Uniform Transcripts. A. M. 
Williams of Fullerton, and R. J. Hopkins of 
San Mateo, presented the last two of the above. 


Among the social occasions that added special 
pleasure to the busy days of the convention 
may be noted: The American Legion Lunch- 
eon, headed by D. W. Adamson of Los Ange- 
les; 20-30 Club luncheon, in charge of W. E. 
Morgan of the State Office; Exchange Club 
luncheon, E. L. Van Dellen of Salinas, chair- 
man; Kiwanis Club luncheon, F. H. Boren of 
Oakland; luncheon for the women delegates, 
Ethel Percy Andrus of Los Angeles, chairman. 
Luncheons were also held by the Knights of 
the Round Table, Lions, Optimists, Rotary, and 
High Twelve clubs. 

Phi Delta Kappa dinner, with J. R. Overturf 
of Sacramento as toastmaster; University of 
California Alumni dinner, with A. A. Bowhay, 
Jr., of Santa Maria, in the chair; Stanford Uni- 
versity Alumni dinner, J. S. Cotton of Fort 
Bragg, chairman; University of Southern Cali- 
fornia dinner, George E. Bettinger of Alhambra, 
other 


Sacramento, 


universities, 

chairman; 
School Principals’ dinner, Vier- 
ling Kersey of Los Angeles, 


joint dinner of 
Clarke of 
Evening High 


chairman; 
Harvey F. 


chairman. 


The musical program was exceptionally fine. 
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Presentations and concerts were given by the 
Sacramento Junior College Quartet, Modesto 
School Orchestra, Sacramento High 
Mixed Clubs, Tamalpais High 
School Orchestra, Principals’ Chorus, Califor- 
nia All-State High School Orchestra (Herman 
lrutner, director) and Happy Isles Quartet. 
Sessions were held at Sacramento’s beautiful 
new Memorial Auditorium, Sacramento Junior 
College, and Sacramento High School. A de- 
lightful reception was given on Monday eve- 
ning at the Elks Temple. On Tuesday evening 


High 


School Glee 


a play was presented under direction of the 
Drama Teachers’ Association of California. The 
California High School Principals’ Association 
held its annual meeting on Wednesday after- 
The concert by the California All-State 
High School Orchestra on Wednesday evening 
was the high point in the program of enter- 
tainment. It was superbly done.and reflected 
the highest credit upon all who were respon- 
sible for it. 


noon. 


In closing a special word of commendation 


is given to the students of the printing depart- 
ment, Frank Wiggins Trade School of Los An- 
gels for the printing of the programs. 

« * * 


Elementary Principals 


Association 
a E work has been done by the 
L elementary principals in California looking 
toward the organization of an elementary prin- 
cipals’ association. Conferences have been held 
in various Sections of the C. T. A. 


Sections the 


In several 
principals have effected tentative 
organizations and have drawn up constitutions. 

On March 19 there met in the office of the 
State Eexecutive Secretary representatives of the 
elementary principals from several of the Sec- 
These were A. J. Hamilton, principal 
University Elementary School, Berkeley; Bay 
Section; W. D. Hill, principal at Reedley, Cen- 
tral Miss Edith E. Fikes, principal, 
Santa Cruz, Central Coast Section; W. T. Eich, 
principal Northern Section; O. D. 
Enfield, elementary principal Los Angeles City, 
Southern Section. Mr. O. D. Enfield was named 
as chairman of the 


tions. 


Section; 


Roseville, 


conference. 

At this conference plans were laid for a meet- 
ing of representatives of all Sections, the meet- 
ing to be held May 7, Hotel Californian, Fresno. 

A constitution and by-laws will be presented 
for consideration at the Fresno meeting and 


other important matters considered, including 


the question of affiliation with the State Teach- 


’ 


ers’ Association. 


ATIONAL 


News 


State Educational Council 


N Educational Council has been formed, to 
a work in co-operation with the Division of 
Research of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, according to announcement by State Su- 
perintendent William John Cooper. The per- 
sonnel of the Council consists of: Dean W. W. 
Kemp; Dean Ellwood P. Cubberley; Dean 
Lester B. Rogers; Director George C. Jensen, 
and Assistant State Superintendent Walter E. 
Morgan. Mr. Jensen will act as chairman of 
the Council, and Mr. Morgan will serve as exe- 
cutive secretary. 

The Council will meet at the call of the State 
Superintendent. A more detailed notice of the 
Council will be given in a subsequent issue of 
this magazine. 


Educational Research Association 


HE California Educational Research Asso- 

ciation (Northern Section) will meet at San 
Jose State Teachers College on May 13th and 
14th. Notice of this meeting reaches us just 
as the magazine goes to press, so that no de- 
tailed announcement of the meeting is possible 
at this time. 

A number of leading educators will take part. 
The main topics for discussion will be: A Cali- 
fornia State Program of Reasearch; Parental 
Education and the Education of the Pre-School 
Child; and Curriculum Research. 

The president of the Association is Rudolph 
Linquist, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
of Oakland; Mr. A. J. Hamilton, Principal, Uni- 
versity Elementary School, Berkeley, is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


C. T. A. Research Conference 


ALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION welcomes the organization of the 
Educational Research Council, as organized by 
the State Department. This Council will serve 
in a field that has not as yet been touched. The 
State Association is pleased to co-operate also 
with the California Educational Research Asso- 
ciation. 

The Conference on Educational Research, or- 
ganized some time ago in the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, and with George C. Jensen as 
chairman, has before it a number of important 
projects. These will be considered at the next 
meeting, the date ef which has not yet been 
fixed. 
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Utilization of Waste in Elementary Handwork 


W. F. Ortu 


Principal Abbot Kinney School, Venice, California 


HIS 
fully a course in elementary handwork can 


demonstration shows how success- 

be carried on, using only waste materials. 
It reveals to what extent an excellent grade of 
work can be done by the children in building 
and equipping their own shop, besides supplying 
their own material with which to work. The 
activities involved the use of wood, metal, screen, 
cardboard, paper, cloth, string, rope, and a vari- 
ety of other materials which are usually dis- 


carded in the home. 


The Shop 
The shop was constructed in an average-size 


school-room, formerly used as a _ store-room. 
There was ample space for the placing of nine 
work-benches, a supply and scrap box, and 


shelves for the completed objects. The work- 
benches were nothing more than packing-boxes 
three feet wide, five feet long and two and one- 
half feet high. The paint-tables, scrap-boxes, 
etc., were of the same type of boxes, and had 
the same dimensions. The boxes used for the 
work-benches were turned bottom-side up. To 
each end of these were nailed scroll-saw benches 
The 


used were pulled from boxes and crates. 


nails 
This 


material constituted our entire supply of lumber 


constructed from discarded crates. 


for the construction of the shop. 


Borrowed Tools 


No vises were supplied or made for the shop. 


Aside from the scroll-saws all of the tools in 





The Work Shop Constructed from Waste 
Material Built by Fifth Grade Pupils 


the shop with which the children worked were 
borrowed from the janitor. 


The work was offered only to those children 
who had attained a high degree of scholarship 
in the traditional subjects, making it possible 
for them to be absent from their classes for 
four hours each week. This work proved to 





Toys Made by the Children. Happiness Through 
Creative Effort 


be an incentive for a higher degree of scholar- 
ship throughout the school. 
from the water-color 


Discarded pigments 


boxes and broken wax crayons served as color- 
ing matter for the articles made. 


Work with tin cans was done only on a small 
scale, by the pupils of grades four to six in- 
clusive. All materials with which to work were 
furnished by the children. Instruction was given 
in soldering and in the best methods of cutting 
and laying out the work. The rest of the work 
for the most part was left to the originality of 


the pupils. 


Cardboard and Paper 


Extensive work was done with cardboard 


Large quantities of paper of various sizes and 
colors were procured for use in paper cutting 
and tearing and general art work 

Sufficient and string of 
various colors were at hand to furnish the kin- 


quantities of rags 


dergarten and primary pupils with enough ma- 
terial with which to work throughout the entire 
year. Bags, mats, hammocks and rugs were 
woven from discarded wool from sweaters which 
were and unravelled. All 


brought to school 


looms used in weaving were made by the chil- 


dren from discarded cardboard cartons. 
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Paying Wages in the Schoolroom 


DorotHy K. AUSTIN 


HE question of marks, grading, and class- 
ification in general, seems to be a press- 


ing one just now. Terms such as “indi- 


vidual differences,” “intelligence quotients,” 
“established norms” and the like, have been 
dragged from the sacred preserves of the 


trained psychologist and are glibly used by the 
mere practitioner of education-in-the-bulk. 
Marks are still with us, and may be for some 
time to come, unless the ubiquitous parent can 
be persuaded to forego a record of the progress 
of his offspring. 
therefore of 


It is not so much a question 
what to substitute for the evil, 
but of how to regard it in the best possible 
light. 

That the child must work for the mere joy 
of accomplishment is a theory rather generally 
cherished, but it is hardly adapted to the candid 
citizen of the modern classroom. He gets the 


color of that “bunk” with one flash of his 
keen eye. 
“Aw g’wan,” says he, “s’pose I could work 


at what I wanted to do, all my life; just 
I couldn’t raise no family on the thrill 


I got out of it, could I? 


s’pose! 
And besides it’s just 
pure luck lands you in a soft spot like that 
anyway. Mostly you do what can and 
stick to it because you can’t risk doing anything 


you 


else.” 

Rather a pessimistic theory no doubt; but a 
natural one for the average public school boy 
who sees it lived in the lives of his father, his 
neighbors, and his relatives. Even in this day 
of specialized training, there are subjects in the 
curriculum, English for instance, which every 
boy must take no matter what his aptitudes. 
How many sons of the skilled mechanic class, 
or any class for that matter, come to the period 
in joyful anticipation of the opportunity to let 
their expand,—unless they feel reason- 
that such expansion will lead to 
adequate remuneration in units, at the end of 
the And 
this practical age? 


souls 
ably sure 


semester? who can blame them, in 


Satisfactions of Creative Effort 
Of course there should come the satisfaction 
which follows upon any task well done, what- 
ever the task may be. That must be emphasized. 


In real situations to be met in the 


world, how- 


Teacher in the Pasadena City Schools 





ever, that satisfaction alone would not be suffi- 
cient motive for a life’s career except in an 
extremely small percentage of cases. Why 
then should we pretend that it ought to be 
sufficient for all tasks to be done in the school- 
room? 


Only the artist or the creative laborer can 
hope for complete recompense in emotional 
reward for his work, and even he must stock 
the fuel-box when the heat of emotional crea- 
tive labor dies. So in the classroom, when 
creative work is at hand, the enthusiasm of 
youth will find satisfaction in the thrill of doing 
it. The thrill will not be lessened, however, 
by the knowledge that that work will be 
judged, and a value set upon it. 


Boys and girls are quick to see remunera- 
tion as a symbol, an index to achievement, the 
proper consequence of work honestly and reli- 
ably done. What need then, even when emo- 
tional satisfaction runs high, to thwart a 
healthy interest in remuneration? Or, when 
such satisfaction is at an ebb, as it often may 
be in the what need to try to 
substitute an emotional reward where the 
situation does not call for the awakening of 
an emotion which can bring sufficient reward? 


schoolroom, 


A Business-Like System 

A FRANKLY business-like attitude toward 
L marks and grades has proved most satis- 
factory in one classroom at least, even with a 
so-called cultural subject like English. It has 
cleared the air of much hypocrisy and senti- 
mental It has established a definite 
set of over which there can be no 
quibbling, and as a result of which, no sense 
of injustice is engendered. By providing a 
definite standard with which to judge the value 
of the work accomplished, it increased 
rather than diminished the satisfaction in 
work well done. It has not ignored the funda- 
mental principle that “the laborer is worthy 
of his reward.” 


posing. 
values 


has 


In this classroom the instructor is regarded 
as the employer. The workers are paid in pro- 
portion to the care and skill shown. A sense 
of responsibility is quite as apt to bring reward 
as a quick brain with slovenly habits; for the 
good workman is prompt, well-equipped, and 
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careful of his tools. Accurate records are kept 
and are always open to inspection. When a 
worker is paid by the piece, he must know the 
value placed upon each piece, or how can he 
judge the quality of his output. 


Friendly Co-operation 

A friendly co-operative attitude is established 
between teacher and pupils. They know that 
grades are not the result of guesswork or 
personal prejudice, as they otherwise so often 
suspect, but of careful judgment, fallible 
though it may be. The question, “Why did you 
give me that grade?” 
frst week or two. 
“What 
work?” 


is seldom asked after the 
It automatically becomes, 
matter with that piece of 
A question, which seems sound and 
sensible, for what harm can come from count- 


was the 


ing wages and rejoicing in an increase, if you 
know that the wages are but the symbol of an 
added understanding and skill in the work at 
hand? 

The number of failures has been reduced be- 
cause indifference has decreased. Very few 
boys or girls deliberately choose to be classed 
among incompetents who cannot earn a living 
wage. Discouragement is at a minimum be- 
cause those for whom the work is unusually 
hard are sustained by the fact that regular 
output which effort is recognized. If 
they do fall below the line of lowest pay at 
which a worker is retained, they know that 
have learned something about the rea- 
that failure, which may help them 
to make good at the next attempt. 

When the experiment was planned, 
were the skeptics. 


shows 


they 
sons for 


many 
It’s just an addition to the 
burden of bookkeeping,” said the weary ones. 
“It will increase the tribe of grade-hunters,” 
said the critics. Neither of these 
has proved well founded, 
a little careful work each day 
than the 


objections 
Certainly 
is less wearing 
work piling up for the 
days of reckoning established by “the office.” 
The blessed relief from the customary haggling 
which ensues when the pupil is not sure that 
his marks are fair, is worth any slight addi- 
tional daily effort. Surely too, the greedy grab- 
bing for report cards, and the hectic quibbling 
which so often mark quarter day, are not so 
healthy a sign as a steady daily vigilance which 
results in progress. Neither does the question, 
“What did she give generally 
follows the more indefinite method of grading 
seem to attitude as the 
which as often 

system just 


however. 


weight of 


you?” which 
sound an 
question, “What did you earn?” 
follows the 


indicate so 


more methodical 
suggested. 


A California School Savings Bank 


* *x x 


The Southwestern Desert 
HIS is the desert. 
The dawn floods its dunes with rose-golden 
light, 
The noonday bends o’er it unfathomable blue, 
Unspeakable grandeur brings sunset and night. 


Over such wastelands: 

Knowing the colors, the heat, and the cold 

Seeking the pastures where waterholes hide, 

Roamed with their flocks, the 
of old. 


gaunt nomad 


Under such heavens, 

Mapping the pathways that starry hosts trod, 
And searching the mysteries hid in such skies, 
They discovered the Wonder and Oneness of 
God. 

TENNESON HAWKINS, 


San Pedro, California 


* x * 


—ALICE 


High Schools of San Francisco 

HE 
rendered a 
dents and 
manual of information for pupils about 


schools of San Francisco 


high 
real 


service to prospective 


patrons through the uance 
the San Francisco high schools 

of 48 pages is entitled, “High School Oppor- 
tunities in San Francisco,” and is published | 
the superintendent of schools. It sets forth in 
graphic and interesting fashion the opportuni- 
ties offered in various lines by the schools of 
secondary grades, the intention being to bring 
before the pupil and parent information that 
will lead to a wise choice in the selection of 
studies and in a program of work that will 

fit the student for his future career. 

Especially interesting and suggestive are 
half-tone photographs showing students 
work, in shops, laboratories, athletic and setting- 
dramatic art and 


music, 


up exercises, 


—A. H. C. 
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California Drama Teachers 


Mary G. BLoom 


Sanger, California 
N APPRECIATION of the merits of oral 
L English and the drama has steadily grown 


in California: until those actively interested 


organized themselves some six years ago into 
an association for the purpose of helping each 
all people interested in teaching 


other and 


dramatic art 

A chance for self-expression, which comes to 
many boys and girls in no other way; an under- 
the life; the 
molding of a national taste for good drama; an 


standing of deeper meaning of 


understanding of dramatic art: these are some 
of the aims and accomplishments of the drama 
teachers of California. 


There are many teachers untrained or inex- 


perienced, or both, who who must have an 


understanding of what they are about, and who 


must have help in production, in 


setting, in 
lighting, in costuming, in music. There are 
teachers who have been trained or who have 
had experience, or who have had both train- 


ing and experience, who need help along the 
way—whether it be in classroom training or 


in the occasional production of a school play. 


Theatre and School, a publication to meet 
the needs of drama teachers and students of 
dramatics goes forth each month to many 


teachers in California. Irene 


Childrey Hoch, the editor, says 
that | 


this is the only publication 


of its kind in the world—pub- 
] 


lished by and for drama teach- 


ers. Such subjects 
Work in High 
antry Stagecraft, 

Method of Conducting 
} 


sals, Scheduling and 


Speech 
Page- 


as 
School, 
Costumes, 
Rehear- 
Selection of 
Plays, Casting the Play, Light- 
Play Lists, Make-up, 
are discussed by men and women 


ing, 


and 


expert in their particular depart- 


ments of dramatic work. 

A traveling play library en- 
ables teachers to borrow books and plays. It is 
easy to become acquainted with many good 
plays, dramas of all kinds. Information on the 


royalty of any play is easily obtained and a 


reduction is often secured. 


Guide for Students 


school of the drama! 


Here drama 
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teachers and dramatic students come together 
under the guidance and inspiration of men and 
women of national reputation. Classes in many 
of 


dramatic equipment by means of which he or 


branches dramatic art give the teacher a 
she can intelligently guide and direct pupils in 
dramatic art as musicians train their pupils in 
the art of music and as painters in painting 
by actual participation. 

An opportunity to exchange ideas is given 
at the annual spring and summer conferences. 
The high school teacher’s best speakers go to 
Berkeley in the spring to enter a Shakespeare 
contest and festival in the Greek Theater; his 
best student writer may contribute an original 
one-act play during the year, the comparative 
merit of which determines the student’s right 
to a prize. District councilors give help to all 
who seek it. 


High and Serious Purposes 
purpose of the 


high 


The 
California 


teaching of drama in 


is. a and serious one. True, 
there are those who, because of poor training, 
or on account of misunderstanding principals 
and school boards, are hindering the develop- 
ment of dramatic art the production of 
cheap and sensational plays with no purpose 


but to make money for school activities other 


by 


than drama. These teachers are not “teaching” 


drama and they are becoming fewer in number. 
the 


On other hand, some of the finest of 


modern-drama is being produced 


in our schools this year; and 


through the influence of those 


who have organized themselves 
into a 
of 


furtherance 
the 
schools, more of good dramatic 
literature will be seen and heard 


unit for the 


dramatic art in public 


on our school stage. 

It may interest the reader to 
iearn that because of the increas- 
ing out-of-state 
will 


membership, it 
the 
As- 
sociation to change from a state 


for 
Drama Teachers’ 


soon be necessary 


California 
to a national organization. 


Editor’s Note: The officers of the Drama 
Association of California include: 
President, Helen E. Ward, Salinas Union High 
Mrs. Hubbard, 


Fresno: Librarian, Mrs. W. A. Fiske, Ontario; 


Teachers’ 


School; Secretary, Margaret 


Royalty Chairman, Mabel L. Dorsey, Davis. 
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Visual Education in Monterey 
County 


O. L. EcKMAN 
Director of Visual Education 


ISUAL 


consist entirely of the use of moving pic- 


instruction is often understood to 


tures. However, many other means are used 
to convey images to the child’s mind, such as 
lantern-slides, stereographs, photographs, post- 
ers, diagrams, charts, models and actual objects. 
Visual 
separate method in the teaching process; it is 
more 


instruction should not be considered a 


only a means used to make teaching 
effective. 

It has been said that nothing in modern 
times, not even the invention of printing, has 
done so much as the motion picture to broaden 
the view of the average person. Millions of 
men, women and children in every walk of life 
are becoming acquainted with other parts of 
the world through the moving picture and no 
means of education has more far reaching re- 
sults. In the schoolroom it makes for efficiency 
and saves time. 

In the spring of 1925, Superintendent Jas. G. 
Force introduced the moving picture machine 
the rural of Monterey 


During that year some children saw moving 


into schools county. 
pictures for the first time in their lives. It was 
no easy matter to institute such a program for 
the entire county because the majority of the 
schools do not have electricity. At first, storage 
batteries were used to supply the electric cur- 
rent to operate the machine. These produce a 
fairly satisfactory picture but they are expen- 
difficult to 
secure batteries and they must be recharged 


sive to operate. It is sometimes 
frequently. 

We are now using a portable generator which 
is run by a small one-cylinder gasoline engine. 
The entire outfit weighs only 100 pounds and 
can easily be transported in an automobile. 

Films on a number of subjects are shown as: 
Agriculture in its various phases, geography, 
travel, and literature. Comedy is not shown. 
Films are obtainable from a number of sources. 
he various departments of the Federal govern- 
ment have produced many excellent films. The 
State 


extension 


University has a large film library for 


purposes. Many industrial 


tions furnish their films for the asking and a 


corpora- 


further variety of subject matter can be secured 





from the regular theatrical booking agencies. 
In showing the films many explanations are 
made, especially for the younger children. 

The type of machine in use, makes stopping 
of the film possible which furnishes a “still” 
picture. After the films have been shown the 
children write compositions on what they have 
seen. 


It is remarkable to see how much they 


1 
remember. That which has been a closed book 
to many children is opened to them as a new 
world, through the agency of the moving pic- 
ture. The learning process is made much more 
interesting and appealing and _ furthermore, 
contact is made with all types of children. 


* * cs 


To a Teacher 


By Axice Rocers CATANIA 


(With Apologies to Paul McCann, Sierra 
Educational News, January, 1927) 


OMFORTS, pleasures, a car or two, 
Yes, my dear, they were meant for 
Think not such are of low digression 
Simply because of your profession: 
Forget you are a teacher! 


A ride, a walk, a movie show 

If anything, dear, they’re a bit too slow; 

3e not fearful to make concession, 

To things unlike your own profession: 
Forget you are a Teacher! 


Some “jazz,” some sport, you need no rest, 
Turn a couple of handsprings just in jest, 
Fill up your mind with some obsession, 
Never mind that staid profession: 
Forget you are a Teacher! 
Dance and sing, flirt and play, 
Yes, my dear, just for a day; 
Take this advice—forget the ‘lesson,’ 
Think not on your great profession 
Forget you are a Teacher! 


jee version of the poem “To a Teacher 
was written by a lady who has been in the 
teaching service of the State for many 
and I cannot help but feel that her version is 
more indicative of the progressive spirit of 
the teacher of today. The teaching c 
happy, vigorous human beings and I 
there is a true philosophy underlying the 
“Forget-you are a Teacher.”—O. W. Barparson, 
Principal, Kirk Elementary School, Fresno. 


years 
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Buying School Supplies 


(Continued from Page 269) 


It should be th 


aim of every district to fur- 
Monev 
may be wasted in buying inferior supplies, just 
as surely 


nt 


nish supplies of good standard quality. 


as it may be wasted in buying sup- 
plies of better quality and higher price than are 
required for use. As an illustration, 25 
to 50 cents a gross may mean the difference be- 
tween pencils with poorly centered and shattered 
which 


school 


leads, will waste 25 to 30 per cent in 
sharpening, as compared with standard quality 
pencils which may be sharpened with little if 


any loss. 


Free samples are furnished willingly by all 
school supply houses. Get these samples and 
test them until you have selected standards that 
you know will be satisfactory. Then specify 
these standards, or equal, when calling for bids 


on supplies. 

The best question is: 
Standardize your supplies to the best of your 
ability. Don’t 
pencils, paper, 


. ‘ ° 
single answer to this 


several different kinds of 
chalk, etc., for the same use. 
Scratch paper, known as No. 1 or No. 2 News, 
is cut from the unused core of the big rolls of 
print-paper used in large printing plants. The 
best price can be obtained on sizes 6” by 9” 
and 9” by 12”. When are re- 
quested the price advances, because special cuts 


buy 


special cuts 


produce more waste and take more time. 


Some eight years ago, when we had but five 
kindergartens in this school system, we received 
requests for five different kinds of modeling clay 
for that year’s supplies. That clay would have 
cost about 33 cents a pound if the order had 
been split in five different brands. 
cost 
was standardized and the total quantity of one 
brand was purchased. At the present time we 
use powdered clay 


It actually 
around 29 cents a pound when the order 


which costs us but four 


or five cents per pound. 


Quality Orders Cheapest 
Standardization makes it possible to buy 


larger quantities of a single item. Quantity pur- 


chase means reduction in cost. The supply 
house can stock one line of pencils more eco- 


nomically than it can buy and handle a dozen 


different brands. This statement applies to every 


‘ 
1er school supply 


order a wide range of any 


given supply, the supply houses must continue 
to carry in stock those 


things for which we 
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ask. To carry a great variety of stock ties uy 
their capital and frequently causes heavy losse- 


through changes in price and deterioration of 


certain supplies. Some one has to pay thes« 


losses, and some one, in these instances, 


the districts buying school supplies. 


means 


In direct proportion to the care with which 


we standardize our orders, we find that errors 
in delivery are far fewer and deliveries are more 
prompt. Supply houses frequently experience 
much difficulty in locating and securing certai: 
a tt 
so-called 


“off supplies” for which we ask 


Substitutions 


Right here the temptation 


comes to the 
dealer to substitute something he has in stock 
rather than time 


trying to fill it 


spend and delay the order 


through with the exact item 


specified. The substitution is frequently equal 
to or better than the thing for which we 
asked but the dealer has 
make us believe it. It is standardize 
elementary supplies than high school supplies 
Sincere and discriminating effort toward stand- 
ardization of supplies will pay any district, in 
the end, not alone in dollars and cents, but in 
time saved and in better service from the mer- 
chants. 


have 
scarcely a chance t 


-asier to 


The smaller districts should not expect to buy 
supplies as cheaply as do the larger city districts. 
It simply can’t be done. 
buy greater quantities. 


The larger districts 
The larger orders gen- 
erally carry the clearer specifications, (because 
the larger districts 
flooded 


simply can’t afford to be 


with deliveries which do not come up 


to requirements, it takes too much time to 
correct these errors). Clearer specifications 
mean less trouble in handling orders. These 


facts give the larger districts a very material 
price advantage over smaller districts. 


Cooperative Purchasing 
Legislation will be passed some time, making 
County Superintendents the purchasing agents 
for all districts with an average daily attend- 
ance below some specified number. When such 
legislation is enacted, the smaller districts wil! 


come into their own in the matter of prices 


paid for supplies. The County Superintendent 


will then pool 


I the supply lists of a number of 


small districts and thus secure the advantages 


ot quantity purchase. 


Profiteering vs. Fair Profit 


Practically all supply houses will oppose such 


egislation, and some districts may do so, but 
such a law would be based on 


sound business 
principles. There is now and there always will 


ome 
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Annual State Convention 


LOS ANGELES, MAY 31-JUNE 4 
Ambassador Hotel, Headquarters 
HE 
& Angeles immediately following the National 
Oakland with Mrs. W. W. 
Tenth District An- 
geles City) as hostess. 
An all-day 
Country Club on 


State Convention will be held in Los 


Convention in 


Hopps, President of (Los 


Board meeting at the Wilshire 
May 31 will include a lun- 
cheon given by Tenth District to 
At the Hotel Ambassador a banquet will 
be served at 6:30 with Wm. John Cooper, State 
Superintendent of Public 


Board mem- 
bers. 


Instruction and Mrs. 
\. H. Reeve, National President, as the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

The formal opening of the convention will be 
on Wednesday, June Ist at the Philharmonic 
\uditorium, with reports from officers and man- 
agers of the bureaus of child development, rural 
life, publicity and Program service. 


On Thursday and Friday the 
directors of the departments of 


organization, extension, public 
welfare, education, home service 
and health, with the several 
chairmen under each department, 
will report and have well-known 
authorities as speakers, many of 
will be on the national 
program in Oakland the previous 


W eek. 


whom 


Many group luncheons and din- 
y grouy 

and a 
most unusual musical program is 


ners are being planned 
being arranged under the direc- 
Mrs. Wm. E. Mabee, 
Chairman of Music; Mrs. 


Leonore Montgomery Martz, and Jennie Jones, 


tion of 


state 


supervisor of music in Los Angeles city schools. 
* * * 
ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Oakland, May 21-28 
Hotel Oakland, Headquarters 

ENERAL TOPIC: “The Seven Fold Pro- 
VY gram of Home and School.” Based on the 
points: 1. Worthy Member- 


following Home 





Mrs. A. H. Reeve 


ship. 2. Sound Health. 3. Vocational Effective- 
ness. 4. The Mastery of Tools and Technique 
Ethical Character. 6. Wise Use 


of Literature. 7. Useful Citizenship. 
Addresses— 


of Learning. 5. 


“Our Seven-fold Program of Home and 
School,” Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

“Worthy Membership,” 
Groves, Boston University. 


Home Ernest R 

“Mastery of Tools and Technique of “Uearn- 
ing,’”’ Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles. 

“Ethical Character,” Joy Elmer Morgan, 
Editor, Journal of National Educational 
Association. 

“Vocational Effectiveness,’”’” Edward 

man, Director, Valley School, Ojai. 


Child Development—Sound Health 
Speakers: Bird T. Baldwin, Manager of Child 
Development Bureau of 


Yeo- 


National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

William Parker Lucas, University of California. 

Lewis Terman, Stanford University. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Swarthmore College 

Other speakers and their sub 
jects are: 

Boys and Girls in Ad- 
Newell W. Edson. 


“Guiding 
olescence,” 

‘Recreation,” 

National 


George W. Braden, 
Playground Association. 
Mrs. A. H 


“Motion Pictures,” 


Reeve, National President. 
“Bulletins as Publicity Agents,” 
Laura Underhill Kohn, Nationa! 


Publicity Manager. 


“Dramatic Art,” Alfred G. Ar- 
nold. 
“Music,”’ Glen Woods, Oakland. 


In addition there will be a gold 
star breakfast, thrift luncheon, a 
publicity institute, and class in 
parliamentary law. 

Round-table conferences, led skilfully by na- 
tional chairmen of repute, will be held on home- 
spiritual training, children’s reading, 
wise use of leisure, pre-school study-circles and 
parental education. 


making, 


On Wednesday, May 25, will be the an- 
nual tree planting ceremony on University of 
California campus. All and round- 
tables are open to the public. 


sessions 
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Herein appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries—concise, helpful, personal expressions of valuation and judgment, 
upon local, state, or national educational affairs of general interest. 


San Benito County 
en BENITO County teachers are 100 
\/ per cent enrolled in the California 
Teachers’ Association, according to 
County Superintendent of Schools, Mrs. 
Catherine Gray Hooton. Congratulations 
to San Benito, as it is one of a growing 
list of California which is making a 100 
per cent enrollment in the C. T. A. 
* * * 

C. T. A. 100 Per Cent Enrollment 

ONG BEACH city are re- 

ported to be 100 per cent in the en- 
rollment of their teaching staffs in the 
California Teachers’ Association for 1927. 
Report by Marion Knapp, publicity 
chairman, Long Beach City Teachers’ 
Club. Hearty congratulations to Long 
Beach! 


sche i Is 


* * 
Classroom Teachers 
T THE Spring Conference of the Classroom 
Section of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bay Section, held in San Fran- 
cisco, Miss Clara Lynn, secretary, N. E. A., 


Classroom Teachers’ Department, was guest of 


J Teachers’ 


honor. Resolutions were adopted as follows: 
1. To improve the 
is group go on record as fa 


quality of teaching service, 


voring greater restric- 


tions by Teachers’ Col'eges and other training in- 
titutions, both in admitting students and in gradu- 
ting them as teachers. These restrictions should 


pply especially to health and mental 


stability. 


2. Favors 


personality 


organiza- 
Delegate 


retention of the local 
unit in the N. E. A 


the 
n as an important 

Assembly 

legislation 

benefit 


the 
conferring 


Strongly advocates 


permissive 


Sabbatical “Leave, as 


great 


on schoo! departments, teachers and most of all 
the CHILDREN. 
i. 8 formation of C 
Sections in all districts 


rges the lassroom Teachers 
take up 
study of ways and means of establishing branch 


Urges every local organization to 


schools 


blic libraries in all 


} 


6 Urges all 


public 
before 
efficacy 
sick leave benefits to 1] 


local organizations to put 


ir Boards of Education the justice and 


al'owing cumulative 


teachers.—L}LLIE KERTELL, Secretary Regional Con- 


ference, San Mateo, California. 
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Corrective Speech 
T THE 


Seattle meeting of the N. E. A., 


E Speech Correction will make its first 
appearance. For some years, teachers doing 
this type of work have been anxious to pool 
their experiences, check up their theories, find 


out the “other fellow’s” and feel the 


sympathy that comes from the common failure 


Successes, 


So this vear, with the co-operation 
Agnes Winn, the conference has been planned 
Three types of work will be discussed 

The first two are of particular value to the 


teacher with special speech training;—1l. Psy- 
chology and psychotherapy of stammering cases 
Mrs. Mabel Gifford, our state speech director 


will speak on “Re-education of the Emotions.” 


\ good mental hygienist will talk on the “Emo- 
1 
A 


tional Development of the Child.” 
The second special subject will include Ssp- 


ing, laterial “s’” and other letter substitutions 


The third subject of interest to everybody, 1s 
the 


the problem of general indistinct, sloppy 


speech of so many of our boys and girls, and 
adults, too! What can be done to develop bet- 
ter, clearer speech? How can we save the next 
generation from being bored and wearied by 
the “motion mumblers” and the “closed moutt 


speakers” ?—EpNnaA CorTreL, teacher in charge, Cor- 


rect Speech Department, San Francisco. 


* * * 


Geography Bulletins 
EOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS area 
JT gift of the 
education. 


National Geographic Society to 


Many teachers miss the early fall 


issues of this bulletin series ) eg gt 
order in time 

The Society will continue the Geog 
News Bulletins during the coming schcol year 
They can be sent only to teachers. Thirty issues 


f the Geographic News Bulletins are publishe 


during the school year. Each issue contains fi 


illustrated bulletins giving the geographic back- 
ground of news events. Teachers r e the 
Bulletins upon payment of 25 cents annually t 


cover mailing costs.—J. R. HILDEBRAND, Chief of 


School Services, National Geographic Society, Wash- 


ington, dD. GC; 
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Printing Education 
WO publications of the Department of Edu- 
cation, United Typothetae of America, have 
a direct bearing upon the general field of print- 
ing education: 

1. A Survey of Printing Instruction: This is a 
study, based on more than 230 schools, repre- 
senting 13 different types of schools. Among the 
topics discussed are (1) summary of findings, 
(2) growth of printing education, (3) printing 
text material, and (4) objectives in printing in- 
struction. Considerable information of each of 
the schools included in the survey is given in 
tabular form. The pamphlet contains 47 pages. 

2. Directory of Printing Teachers and Schools 
of Printing: This is probably the first attempt 
in compiling a comprehensive list of printing 
teachers and schools. There are 1019 teachers 
listed, and 1015 schools of printing. The latter 
are classified by states. 

Both publications are issued free to any per- 
son requesting them.—Frep J. Hartman, Depart- 


ment of Education, United Typothetae of America. 
* ok a 


Seattle Headquarters 
A‘ THE Seattle meeting of the N. E. A,, 
+4 California headquarters will be maintained 
at the Hotel Olympic. It is understood that 
hotel accommodations for delegates will be dif- 
ficult to obtain owing to the large number who 
are expected to attend the Seattle convention. 
Delegates and others who expect to be in Se- 
attle the N. E. 
(July should 


week 
once for accommo- 


A. Convention 
write at 


during 
3-8) 


dations. 


~ * * 
Philosophizings 
IERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS is al- 
ways good, but in recent issues I find some- 
thing that to my mind is more fundamental. 
The article on school children dressing alike 


is something I have advocated ever since I saw 
the beauty, utility, 
in our federal 

the fight for for 
teachers is a splendid effort for home condi- 
for the 
parents’ homes. 


and equalizing of the same 
schools. 


you are making homes 


tions children, while away from their 


The American public school is the only insti- 
that 


we 


can save our Christian civilization. 
give it force and full- 
rounded intelligence. If one wants a horse shod, 


tution 


But must power, 
a tooth extracted, a watch repaired; he goes to 
someone who has had long years of experience 
in the work he wants done. 


As child develop- 
ing is of greater importance than these we must 
give our teachers a profession, a life tenure of 





employment so that such well-equipped parent- 
teachers can give all their splendid ability to 
building the character of government, business 
and society through developing the character of 
every child. 

What of the future? The march of civiliza- 
tion has circled the globe. The old civilization 
and the new civilization face each other, a con- 
test is inevitable. Will this be one of war, 
world misery? Or will it be one of wisdom, love, 
tolerance? The answer is in the hands of the 
United States. Millions flocking to our shores 
from every nation on earth, writing home about 
the opportunities and liberties of this great na- 
tion, kindled a new hope in the hearts of their 
old home people. Then came the world 
from which we emerged as the creditor nation 
of the world. So we are the arbiters of world 
wisdom.—J. F. Murray, 172 Columbus Avenue, 
San Francisco. 


war 


ROGRESSIVE Education Association held 

its annual convention in April at Cleveland, 
Ohio. The theme was the Spirit and Practice 
of the New Education, with special attention 
to parent education, the nursery 
ative English, and 
education. 


school, cre- 
experiments in 
One of the high points of the pro- 
gram was the inspiring memorial address by 
Paul Honus, in honor of Dr. Charles Eliot, who 


was the acknowledged leader of the Association 


secondary 


from its beginning in 1919 until his death. 


* * x 


A Song of Western Hills 
OU have not seen our hills, who call them 
barren, brown. 
It matters not how many years before your 
gaze 
Their shapes were stretched against 
your eyes blind. 
You felt no witchery of purple autumn haze 


And saw at night 


the sky, 
were 


10 mystery in masses black. 


You never saw beneath the clouds blue shad- 
OWS pass 

As vivid blue as western heavens are, 

Nor saw Spring paint with green the sage- 


brush and the grass, 

Nor Dawn with glorious gold and saffron tint 
the peaks, 

Nor Eve upon them throw 
down, 


her rosy mantle 
Then watched them in the changing light grow 
mauve and grey. 
You never saw our hills, 
brown. 
—Atice TENNESON Hawkins, San Pedro, Calif. 


who call them barren 
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LITERATURE 


Good Morning 
AF? ER a slip of twenty-five years, old-fash- 
J ioned dancing is being revived by Mr. and 


Mrs. Henry Ford. 
169 


In a paper-bound volume of 


with illustrations, diagrams, 


the writers ably and con- 


pages, many 


and musical scores, 


cisely present the technique of the old-fashioned 


dances. Published by the Dearborn Publishing 


Company, Dearborn, Michigan, 1926. Price 75 
cents. 
Mr. Benjamin J. Lovett, writing to us from 


the office of Mr. Ford, makes the following in- 
teresting statement: 


“Physical training, normal and public schools 
throughout America are interested in these old 
American dances, and are using them in conjunction 
with their physical training work. In Detroit schools 
alone there were over two hundred dancing classes 
last year In some schools the time for this work 
is taken from the physical training period. In other 
schools a special half-hour every other week is 
given, and the children look forward to that period 

‘““The purpose of these dances in the public 
schools is to teach deportment and graceful cour- 
tesies, such as bowing, courteous rising, sitting, 
shaking hands, etc. It teaches boys a chivalrous be- 
havior toward girls. As the result of these lessons 
the children take into their classes, into the streets, 


into their homes a courtesy and _ self-possession 
which cannot fail to have a good effect on their 
character Not a bad thing for some of the chil- 
dren of America, and the best time to teach de- 
portment is during grade schoo! age After all 
part of our social standing is the impression we 
made through good manners 








“We believe every boy and girl in the public 
schools of America should be taught these 
American dances and the deportment that 
with them.” 

x « * 


Teachers Shamefully Underpaid Says 
Noted Magazine Editor 


C YMPARE 
with the 


the average salary of teachers 


wages of skilled and unskilled 


labor, including school janitors, and blush,” 
says Arthur Sullivant Hoffman in a recent 


issue of Adventure Magazine, of 


the editor. That teachers manage to be as good 
as they are is a miracle he thinks. “They de- 
serve our respect equally with our pit 


Mr 


erect beautiful school buildings 


Hoffman considers it a disgrace that we 
an } 7 at 19 
and brag about 


them, and then them with 


woman 
pay is shamefull 


whose y low. 


“yr s 9 ° 1A j 9979 1941 
No good business man would dream of mak- 


ing such an investment in buildings and equip- 


ment,” he writes, “and then offer such low 


wages for the operation of his plant that people 


with brains-enough-to-handle-the-job would 


have too much brains to take it, when on every 





were better paying openings.” The art- 
icle gives interesting details this 


suggestions for 


side 


Situation, 


on 


and makes several practical 
remedying it. 


* * *x 


Scholastic Awards 


The Scholastic is a national 


the 


MagaZile 1orT 


schoolroom published every other 


the 


sylvania. 


Pittsburgh, Penn- 
R. 
Scholastic Awards, in- 


Pittsbu 


I 
during school year at 


The editor is Maurice Robinson 
The Committee on the 
cludes—William M. Davidson, 
P. Claxton of 
Chamberlain of 
Los Angeles, 
Bee Ga 

al d 14 


x * * 


Tulsa, Arthur I 
Francisco, Mrs. Susan M. 
Joy E f 
Herbert S. 


chairman; P. 
ean 
: z 

Dorsey of 
Washington, 


chester, N. Y. 


others. 


Opportunity 
Dr. M. Victor STALEY 
Calif 
ELIEVE him not who says I k 


) © * , . j 
But once at ev ry door 


Oakland 


ornia 


For each new day I pass tl NG 
To urge and to implore 
\ r+ loth? Net + + + 
= it 4 . c a 
O’erburdene« Don't despair 
Behold life’s chances thick strew 
About thee ev rvwhere 
i K CK ant KNOCK < CK ag 
Not once, but o'er and o’er 
It rests with thee to wu € me 
nd ope wide the door 
Thonoh T } wn ¢h< ¢ + + 
i ugh i Nave K ty pas eg 
T 7 71 2 
I still shall come as frien 
\ all-forgiving, willingly 
\ helping hand exte: 
he present can the past retrieve 
) 4 , . L.. Fes 3 — 
By duty nobly done; 
By thine own power, this very hour 





They're here to grasp at will 
And in the face of past defeat, 
Success awaits thee still. 
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EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE 
COUNTRY TEACHER 
Frank J. LowtH 
Principal Rock County Rural Normal School 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
TONE 
book, published by 


to this delightfully-written hand- 
The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926, gives to the reader a sense of cordial 


friendliness. The kind of warm glow comes 
about your heart that you have perhaps felt at 
some time when as a child a much admired 


teacher taught you some bit of necessary know]- 
edge, taught it to you personally. 

And said, “Thank you” to that 
teacher you felt a strange exhilaration because 


while you 
this knowledge that you needed was not given 
in a patronizing way but in a most natural, easy, 
friend to friend manner that carried with it a 
complimentaary implication of your own worthi- 
ness. It is a book for 


students 


teachers in the rural 


field or for preparing for the rural 
service. It has been written, as the author says 
in his Foreword, to give concrete suggestions 
concerning the actual 


problems presented by 


rural school conditions. 


There is a quality of newness, fresh material, 
a dipping into the wisdom of the present lead- 
ers in educational thought, pervading the entire 
treatise. It is rich in foot-notes that refer the 
reader to original sources. In addition to an 
excellent index there is an appendix that gives 
one additional information prepared in a schol- 
arly way and includes also a classified bibliog- 
raphy of one hundred titles. 

Charts, tables, type-programs, tabulated health 
standards, and abound. 
Lists of good pictures, of poems, of phonograph 
records enrich the pages with definite help. 


pleasing illustrations 


To apply oneself conscientiously to this book, 


studying the themes discussed and becoming 
acquainted with the authorities cited, taking ad- 
vantage of the projects listed in the General 
Exercises, is to receive a education in 
Rural School Technique, plus much philosophy 
and pedagogy that would enrich the professional 


pos session of 


liberal 


urban or rural. 
by Ada York, San Diego County Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 

* « «* 


any teacher, 


A review 


EVISED 

Education have recently been issued by the 
Fresno Public Schools. Lynn E. Stockwell 
director of vocational education there. The work 
is divided into two 


and the 


Courses-of-Study in Industrial 


types, one a general shop 


other a specialized shop. The courses- 


of-study occupy 39 mimeographed sheets and 


include extensive charts and tables. Walter R. 






Hepner, city superintendent of Fresno schools, 
states that it is particularly gratifying to note 
that the committee, in these outlines, seeks t. 
stimulate work of the exploratory and informa- 
tional type, leaving the development of specific 
vocational skills to the later courses in the reg 
ular Smith-Hughes work. 
* * * 


Individual Progress Reading 
[; a vast number of the better class of Amer- 
ican homes, where happy children dwell, the 
name of John Martin is a familiar one. As 
editor of “John Martin’s Book,” he has become 
a national figure in the life of childhood. Am- 
brose L. Suhrie and Myrtle Garrison Gee, both 
of the education department of New York Uni- 
versity, and in collaboration with John Martin, 
have prepared a new series of readers entitled 
“Individual Progress Reading.” Illustrations 
are by Mabel Betsy Hill. In the third and 
fourth books of this series, George H. Gartlan, 
director of music in the Public Schools of 
Greater New York, has also contributed a part. 

Published by the World Book Company. 

The first book, ‘“Story-Folk,”’ has 112 pages; 
book, “Story-Fun,” 174 pages; 
third book, “Story-Friends,” 256 pages; fourth 
book, “Story Adventures,’ 319 pages. Large 
type, abundant color illustrations, substantial, 
attractive binding, and literary charm, are 
among the potent factors which give this series 
large educational usefulness. 

“A school is a place where children come to- 
gether to educate themselves and each other 
with help of a good teacher,” states Professor 
Suhrie. This indicates the spirit of the series. 
The technique ,of individual progress is exem- 
plified and made practical in a very satisfying 
way. Typical of the helpful material is the 
page of the which is entitled. 
“How to be sure that you are progressing.” — 


V. MacC. 


the second 


closing series 








| ROOM AND BOARD | 


FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


: : : : 
University of California 
Summer Session 
; ; 

Block and a half trom Campus. Quiet | 
location. Rates $70 for six weeks. Board } 


only $47.50 for six weeks. } 

} 
RANDOLPH A. SMITH, Mgr. 

2250 Piedmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


} 
j 
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Just Published 


Bryant’s Songs for Children 


By Laura Bryant, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Ithaca, New York 
80 Pages. Colored Illustrations. Price $.64 


An attractive supplementary song book intended for use from the fourth grade up, 
containing 82 sight-singing songs and rote songs. The sight-singing songs, which have 
tuneful melodies and pleasing verse, supplement the material in the author's Studies and 
Songs for Individual Sight Singing, Books One and Two. The rote songs include settings 
of poems by Eugene Field, Katherine Pyle, and Frank Dempster Sherman. The book 
has many artistic illustrations in black and orange. 


McElroy’s Flying 


Oh, life is all gladness The sky is above me 

Oh, life is so fair! The clouds are beneatl 
For a'l the day long The wind is against me, 

I am skimming the air I laugh in its teeth 
On steel wings I’m flying Then higher I bound, 

And ever I cry, And I turn quite around, 

) “Oh, life is all gladness And swiftly I sweep to 
So gayly I fly!” My rest on the ground 


From Bryant's “Songs for Childrer 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street San Francisco 





EXTRA! EXTRA 


All about American 
Secondary Education 


} A BOUT present practices, trends and opinions and where they are taking us. About { 
every important phase in the development of American secondary education, with 
100 illuminating graphs and numerous tables. About the size and distribution of high 
schools, rural education, adaptations to differences in ability, community, relationships, 
and many other vital topics not usually included in a book on this subject. 


in an authoritative ncw book 


THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By L. V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Minnesota. Author of “The  } 
Junior High School” and the “Junior College Movement.” 


GINN & COMPANY 


| 
45 Second Street San Francisco, California | 
{ 


STERKA KDUCATIUONAL 


Holding Power Is School Need 
HE majority of boys and girls in California 
still close their school careers before they 
reach the ninth grade. Not more than 10 per 
cent of them are eager for education and are 
forced to leave school because of economic 
Most of to avail 


themselves of the opportunities offered or are 


necessity. them do not wish 
unable to do so for mental or social reasons. 

The holding power of the school is inadequate 
and adaption of school programs to meet the 
interests and needs of these young people must 
be made if the evils arising from low economic 
status and inadequate educational background 
among our citizens are to be overcome. 

These are reasons offered in the bulletins on 
the subject of part-time and problem 
Palmer, special Univer- 


school 
children, by Emily G. 
sity of California agent for training part-time 
teachers, and Irvin S. Noall, state supervisor 
of industrial Utah. 


* * * 


education in 


Industrial Education 

A Review by Nicuovas Ricciarpi, California State 
Commission of Vocational Education, Sacramento. 

ISTORY of Manual and Industrial Educa- 

tion up to 1870,” by Charles A. Bennett, 
is a book that every teacher should read to give 
balance to his education. All 
manual and vocational education teachers should 
have the book on their desks and should read 
it more than appreciate it fully. The 
scholarly thoroughness of the author is evidence 
work 
but it 


philosophy of 


once to 


of research painstakingly pursued for 
detract 


array 


many years; does not from the 


readable presentation of a vast of inter- 
esting facts in clear historical sequence and sig- 
nificance. 

No one can read this book without realizing 
that the funda- 
mental principles now controlling manual and 
vocational education, and the philosophy of vo- 
cational education of today may very definitely 
be traced to the distant past, and that such trac- 
ing constitutes a history which Mr. Bennett has 
written in a masterly and scholarly way, pro- 
ducing a work which will not be matched for 
many years. 

The purpose of the book is “to build up . 
an adequate historical background of the present 
development in manual and industrial educa- 
tion.” Mr. Bennett believes “that such a back- 
ground is essential to an adequate understand- 
ing of the present-day problems of public edu- 
cation.” That Mr. Bennett has accomplished 


his purpose in a thorough manner may be read- 


more clearly than ever before 


NEWS 


ily gathered merely from an enumeration of his 
chapter headings: 
Chapter’ I, 
Renaissance. 
Chapter II. The 
Thoughts. 
Chapter III. 
Training 
Chapter IV. 
Education 
Chapter V. The Fellenberg Institution at Hofwyl. 
Chapter VI. The Followers of 
Fellenberg 
Chapter VII. Industrial 
Delinquent Children. 
Chapter VIII. The Development of School 
stitutes for Apprenticeship. 
Chapter IX. The Mechanics’ Institute Movement. 
Chapter X. Higher Technical Education in Rela- 
tion to Instruction in the Manual Arts. 
Chapter XI. The Development of Art 
in Relaation to Industry 
* * * 
TREET TRADES is the title of an impor- 
tant illustrated volume published by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee of 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. “Do know,” it 
states,— 
1. That 


200,000 


Labor and Learning Before the 
telationship Between Things and 
Hand Training a Means of Mental 


Handwork a Fundamental Means in 


Pesta'ozzi and 


Schools for Poor or 


Sub- 


Nducation 


you 


there are in 
children 


the United States about 
16 years of age employed 
as newsboys, bootblacks, errand, delivery and mes- 
senger boys, vendors of chocolate, chewing gum 
and shoestrings, market-stand helpers, etc? 

11. That the number of newsboys 10 to 13 years 
increased 7 per cent between 1910 and 1920, al- 
other types of harmful child labor de- 


under 


though 
creased? 

[1l. That work subjects children to defi- 
nite moral hazards, and that there is a high delin- 
queney rate among those engaging in 
pations? 

IV. That street work interferes with education 
and that the percentage of street workers retarded 
in schoo! is larger than for an ordinary group of 


street 


these occu- 


children? 

V. That street trading exposes the child to nerv- 
ous fatigue and other physical dangers attendant 
upon long hours, exposure to all kinds of weather, 
irregular meals, rush and excitement, the carrying 
of heavy loads? 


Wiley H. Swift, is acting general secretary of 


the Committee. Gertrude Folks Zimmand is in 
charge of research. 
* * * 

RAMA Teachers’ Association of California, 

organized in 1921, now has 250 members, 
and issues eight times a year a bulletin, ‘“The- 
atre and School.” The Association loans plays 
from its traveling play library to members; 
arranges royalty rates for members; sponsors 
original play and pageant-writing contests for 
high schools and colleges; assists in sponsoring 
the annual state Shakesperian Festival; and 
sponsors a summer school for teachers and little 
theatre workers on the arts of the theatre. 
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THE 


BILLY BANG BOOK 


Another reader by Mabel Guinnip LaRue, to follow In Animal Land, has just been 
published. 


There are forty-four of the jolly friendly animal pictures by Maud and Mishka 
Petersham. The animals befriend a little lost boy, Billy Bang, and he has a happy 
time with them in the forest. 


There are interesting exercises including a number for silent reading. 


Teachers and children who have read the earlier books have been eagerly awaiting 
this new book. If you don’t know the LaRue Readers “The F-U-N Book” (Primer 
Grade) “Under the Story Tree” (First Reader) In Animal Land” (Second Reader) you 
have a rare treat in store for you. 


If you are looking for NEW, INTERESTING supplementary readers let us tell 
you more about this series. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 


Let These Books Solve Your 
Typewriting Problem 


These books are the outgrowth of the New Rational Typewriting, first published in 1923. 

After a three-year test in hundreds of schools, Mr. SoRelle has revised, refined, and modi- 

fied the book to meet every phase of typewriting instruction. The five new books are: 

New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition. A thorough revision of the 1923 edition. Contains 
sufficient material for a full year’s work in high schools. List price, $1.20. 

Teacher’s Manual to New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition. 25c net. 


Rational Typewriting Projects. A course in advanced typing covering the various types of 
work usually encountered in business offices. Designed to follow the first-year book. Suitable 
for either public or private schools. List price, $1.20. 


Teacher’s Manual and Business Forms. (In preparation, price to be determined) 


New Rational Typewriting, Intensive Course. A complete one-book course. A combination of 
New Rational Typewriting, 1927 edition, and Rational Typewriting Projects. Especially 
designed for private schools or other schools where a more intensive course is desirable. 
List price, $1.20. 

Business Forms for New Rational Typewriting, Intensive Course. List price, 19%c 


Junior Rational Typewriting. A two-semester pre-vocational course designed for junior high 
schools. List price, $1.00. 


New Rational Typewriting, Parts III to VI. Equivalent to Parts III to VI of the New 
Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition. Designed for use of pupils who have completed Junior 
Rational Typewriting. List price, 80c. 


AN ECONOMICAL AND EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 
No matter what your problem is, you will find a “Rational” book to meet it. 


If you are using one of the previous editions of “Rational” it will pay you to investigate these 
later editions. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 


——__—_ ee A 
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CARPENTER’S JOURNEY CLUB TRAVELS— 
By Frank T. Carpentcr and Frances Carpenter. 
The Clothes We Wear, 210 pages. 1926. The 
Foods We Eat, 190 pages. 1925. The Houses 
We Live In, 214 pages. 1926. All these wol- 
umes with many ils. and color plates. 

The child in the 
fortunate 


indeed 
in the supplementary reading which is 


abunda 


modern school is 





now ntly progressive 
“Journey Club 
industrial 
readers on food, clothing and shelter, designed 
for the use of pupils in the lower grades of the 


elementary schools \ notable 


provided by all 


school systems Carpenter's 


Travels” is an admirable series of 


feature of the 
illustrations. 


series is. the wealth of 
The children 


purpose >f 


The reading is well motivated. 


organized journey club for the 


making trips to the world to 
about the foods they eat, the clothes 


they wear, and the They 


various parts of 
find out 


houses they live in. 


make their own investigations, and their per- 
sonal observances are reported to the club. 
Each volume has numerous full-page plates, 
some in color. Each has an appendix of lucid 
suggestions teachers. Project problems are 


outlined. <A iseum of exhibits and collections 
is built uy the children. 

[his series is based on the most modern and 
best authenticated educational ideas and child 
interest and vitalized experiences. By means 


of a chain industrial projects in which the 


personal el is emphasized, and by many 


devices to st ilate the imagination, the teach- 
ng me aised to a high degree of per 
ctior 


The subjects are presented as the adventures 
them- 
following, taken 


children 


and actua experiences oO! the 


selves Such themes as the 


from é olumes, are indicative of the 
rich human interest of the series: “We Go 
\-Fishing Travels In a Fruit State,” ‘A 


Town,” “The Story of Helen's 
Lumber 
‘The Journey Club Builds a House.” 


“Days in a Camp,” 


Large page size, large type, artistic arrange- 
materials, and stout attractive binding, 
ntribution to the unquestioned 
merit of this higl 


V. Mac¢ 


commendable series — 





TEACHER-SALESMEN WANTED 
Want school man 


with sales experience to 


repres us in California districts open for 
the sumn Kducational service Attrac- 
tive sales plan with good earnings Write 


R. R. Smith, State Manager, 926 Pacifie Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 









Made in Manitowoc 


The MARK of 
Good Laboratory 


Furniture 


Behind the Wiese mark on Lab- 
oratory Furniture is a rigid 
quality standard—a critical selec- 
tion of raw material—a combina- 
tion of research and craftsman- 
ship, with an advancement of 
design that is turning thousands 
of buyers to Wiese quality and 
performance. 


In grade schools 
colleges wherever school men 
seek adaptability to classroom 
needs, plus lasting satisfaction in 
daily use, they invariably insist 
upon the mark “Wiese.” — 


high schools, 





Biology Table No. 4200 


Note These Features 


Standard in Biology classrooms 
Substantially constructed to meet 
classroom needs. 69 inches long, 2 


feet wide and 82 inches high. Ac- 
commodates two students at one 


time, both facing one way One 
drawer for each of four students; 
cupboard for general use sody of 
selected oak, golden finish. Top of 
birch, treated ebonacid. 25-inch 
oak legs braced with a heavy oak 
leg rail. teinforced with Wiese 
steel corner irons 


Send for our special Catalog No. 43 


WIESE LABORATORY 
FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-Order Eduea- 
tional and Technical Furniture for 
Physics, Agriculture, Biology, 
Household Keconomies and 
Manual Training 
Factory: 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


Sales offices in principal cities 





-aboratory Furniture | 
cs ] 
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UST OUT! Two important studies in 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By ArTHUR B. MoEHLMAN 


Professor of Administration and Supervision, School of Education, University of 


Public School Finance. Introduction by 
A. Jessup, President 
A comprehensive study 
officers concerned with budget 
ing, and to all students of 
Numerous diagrams and tables. 


$3.00 list price. 


Indispensable 
school 


500 


Walter 
of University of Iowa 
lo 
mak- 
administration. 
pages. 


Michigar 


Public School Relations. 
W. Withers, Dean of 
New York University 


Introduction by John 
School of Education 
A thorough treatment 


of the problems involved in the relations of 
schools to their communities. Invaluab‘e for 
group work or as a teachers’ reading circle 


text. Profusely 
list price. 


illustrated. 252 pages. $2.90 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


New York 





Dept. E-112 





¢ The Dollar and 
School Reading 


The Elson Reading Program 


Actual worth in the classroom comes 
first, of course but—cost is a serious fac- 
tor in buying school readers. 

The ELSON READING PROGRAM 
ranks high in content, method, and class- 
room service. If you have used any of the 
Elson Readers, you know this. 

And in Economy, the dual series, pro- 
viding two books for each grade without 
duplicated material, guarantees the great- 
est value for your dollar in school reading. 

ELSON READERS 
(Basal Series) 
Nine Books—Primer to Book VIII 
CHILD-LIBRARY READERS 
(Extension Series) 


Nine Books—Primer to Book VIII 


Order through 
California Schoolbook Depository 
San Francisco 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 


623 Soe. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





























































San Francisco 


The Iroquois Arithmetics 
For School and Life 
sy 


DeGROAT—FIRMAN—SMITH 





Some of the features which make the 
Iroquois Arithmetics 


OUTSTANDING 
I.—They are the first scientific arithmetics. 
All drill on the 390 Number Combinations is 
in direct proportion to their relative diffi- 


culty. Never before has this been given in 
a basal arithmetic textbook. 

II.—All process developments are complete 
and come in a sequence natural to the child 
They are simple, thorough and in accord 
with the best modern thought. 

III.—The problems throughout have a child 
appeal. 

IV.—Tests are frequent and varied many 
of them are diagnostic remedial and self- 
rating. 

V.—The language is clearly understandable 
to the child By this one stroke, the IRO- 
QUOIS ARITHMETICS solve a large per- 
centage of all problem errors (See page 179 


1926 N.E.A. Yearbook.) 


Why not adopt the Iroquois Arithmetics? 
They have set a new 
textbook 


aritl 


standard in 
achievement 


metic 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
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STANDARDS IN ELEMENTARY SHORTHAND 
—By Frances Effinger-Raymond and Elizabeth 
Starbuck Adams. 122 pages. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 1926. 

This valuable and interesting experiment was 
projected for the purpose of establishing defin- 
ite standards for the guidance of teachers in 
organizing classes. Limitations of space forbid 
a comprehensive and adequate survey of this 
remarkable volume. 

We wish that every teacher might become 
thoroughly familiar with the concluding chap- 
ter, which is colorfully entitled, “Throw Out 
the Life Line.” 
brought to a 
lucid 


Adams have 
successful conclusion and to a 
narration a research that could well be 
duplicated in many other fields of high school 


study. 


Raymond and 


There is large need for such investigations as 
this one. Until we have set up practicable 
standards, and until we have thoroughly mast- 
ered the philosophy of “babies,” as given on 
page 113, we school people cannot expect to 
be particularly efficient—V. MacC. 


* * * 


RURAL LIFE AT THE CROSSROADS—By Macy 
Campbell, Head of the Department of Rural 
Education, Iowa State Teachers’ College. 492 
pages. Many illustrations and diagrams. Ginn 
and Company. 1927. 

Is there to be a farm peasantry in America? 
This, the theme of the initial chapter in Camp- 
bells’ stimulating and comprehensive drama ot 
American rural life, is indicative of the kinds 
of topics that are treated. 

The financial support of schools in rural com- 
munities comprises the final chapter (No. 23) 
of the volume. Campbell has done a great 
service for all who are interested in rural life 
and rural welfare, in bringing together in a 
readable and practical school text, 
the essential data concerning American rural 
life. 

The title of the book is not a mere rhetorical 
gesture. We stand indeed at a real “fork in 
the road.” The nation as a whole is involved, 
not merely rural folk. If we take the wrong 
path we shall stumble down the same fateful 
and sheolian decline that many once great na- 
tions of the past have traveled. 

Homer H. Seerley, in the foreword, says of 
Campbell: 


intensely 


“As the head of the department of rural edu- 
cation in Iowa State Teachers’ College for 
eleven busy years, as a worker in rural public 
schools all his life, as a student of rural condi- 
tions in all parts of the United States, as an 


authority on rural problems because of the 
thoughtful and persistent attention he has given 
to the conditions underlying the problems, no 
one has a better right to be heard with con- 
fidence than this man of the common people, 
this man of sincere devotion to the service of 
humanity and of genuine accomplishment in 
the field of education in which he has won 
conspicious recognition at home and abroad.” 
—V. MacC. 


* * * 


A HANDBOOK OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES in the High School. Especially 
adapted to the neads of the small high school. 


By Harold D. Meyer. Illustrated. 413 pages. 
$4.00. 
PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS. Grades One to Eight. 
Dorothy La Salle. Illustrated. 
CALISTHENICS. 


Compiled by 
188 pages. $2.00. 
Modern Methods of Frec-Ex- 


ercise Instruction. By S.C. Staley. Illustrated. 
345 pages. $3.00. 
FOOTBALL CONDITIONING—An _ illustrated 


handbook for coaches, students and players. By 

Holger Christian Langmack. 

illustrations. $1.50. 

The four practical and up-to-date books above 
listed are 1926 productions of A. S. Barnes & 
Company, publishers, of New York City. Each 
volume represents in its respective field a clear 
and useable statement of the most 
technique and principles—V. MacC. 

* * * 

JOURNALISM FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—By Wil- 
liam N. Otto. 381 p. il. Harcourt Brace and 
Company. 1926. $1.48. 

For 16 years, Mr. Otto, head of the English 
department of a large Indianapolis high school, 
has made a special study of high school journal- 
ism. His text is one of the first to give a 
comprehensive account of the background and 
technique of this new high school subject. 

California has an unusually large number of 
high school newspapers and periodicals and 
therefore will find Otto’s excellent and teach- 
able text to be of general application and use- 
fulness.—V. MacC. 

* * o* 

A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Comprising stories and classical fables—By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 154 pages. With preface 
and notes. F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, New York. 1927. 

* * * 

SENTINELS OF THE SEA—By Francis C. Owen. 
The Young Learners’ Library. 126 pages. II- 
lustrated. F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 
Dansville, New York. 1926. 


58 pages. Many 


modern 














San Francisco—601 Mission St. 
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National Distribution that Means 


Local Seating Service to You 


Sufficient in itself to recommend the “American” product to all 
buyers of school seating is the fact that more than 55% of the 
nation’s school seats are “American” built. But beyond the high 
standard of quality ... the many distinctly advanced features 
that have earned universal popularity, is a service that guarantees 
delivery of your order on time. 


53 distributing stations blanket the nation. Located near you 
... literally at your very door, to give you 48-hour service or 
better. Ample, diversified stock—15 master models with nearly 
200 variations in style, design and finish assure you a wide selec- 
tion. Distance limitations need not give concern. For while the 
factory is in Michigan, the Service is Local to you. 





American Seating (Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 





If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost farless in the end. 
SS SSS ils rss lis» 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 





r Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington St. Reno, Nevada Fresno—1317 Van Ness Ave. 
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Institutes and Meetings 
RINITY COUNTY will hold its annual In- 
stitute the first week in September at 
Weaverville 
Young, 
Che Siskiyou County Institute will be held at 
Dunsmuir in the 


week of 


according to report from Lucy M. 
County Superintendent of Schools. 
Masonic Temple during the 


August 30-31 and September 1. 

The C. T. A. Northern Section will meet at 
week of October 17th. 
rhe New Memorial Auditorium, recently dedi 


Sacramento during the 


cated, will be There will 
be 15 
mento and Chico, in attendance. 

The C. T. A. Central Coast Section will hold 
its 1927 convention at the Santa Cruz Casino 
et Santa Cruz. The dates selected are Decem- 
ter 12, 13, 14 and 15. The Casa del Rey Hotel 
will be headquarters. There will be no separate 


the place of meeting 


counties including the cities of Sacra- 


wistitutes away from the convention city. 

Placer County Institute will be held with the 
C. T. A. convention in Sacramento. 

C. T. A. Bay Section. Oakland, 
19, 20, 21 and possibly 22. 

The C. T. A. North Coast Section will prob- 
ably hold its meeting at Eureka the last week 
ot September or the first week of October. The 
Joint Committee Institute will meet at the same 


December 


time and place. 
* * * 
HE Southern Section Convention will begin 
on Wednesday evening, December 21, and 
sessions will continue Thursday and Friday, De- 
cember 22, 23. Imperial County, Los Angeles 
County, 
Diego 


County, Riverside San Bernardino 


County, San County, and Ventura 
County, will cooperate institutes 


Santa Barbara County will hold 


sessions at a different time. 


with county 
on that week. 
The following city 
institute districts will cooperate and hold their 
sessions December 19, 20, 21: Alhambra, Glen- 
dora, Long Beach, Pasadena, Po- 
mona, Riverside, San Diego, Santa Barbara, and 
Santa Monica 


Los Angeles, 


* * ak 
\ ISS IRENE BURNS, former County Su- 
4 perintendent of Schools of Placer County, 
is now engaged in rural supervision in Nevada 
County. 


California Secondary Schools Improving 
CHOLARSHIP 


high schools and private preparatory schools 


standards in California 


show improvement. This fact is shown by the 
increase in the number of schools whose gradu- 
ates are accredited to the state university with- 
out examination. In a list of accredited schools 
319 institutions are named, while last year 303 
appeared on the list and in 1924 only 300. 
Because of the strict requirements of the uni- 
versity, however, the number of schools named 
unconditionally has fallen from 191 in 1924 to 
185 this total has in- 


creased. 


though the 
Schools named conditionally are those 


year, even 
which have accredited privileges, but which are 
not sufficiently developed in organization, re- 
sources, or standards to be considered as per- 
manently on the list. 


* x * 
ALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 
TION, Southern Section, has 

offices from 525 to 732 Van Nuys 


ASSOCIA- 
moved its 
3uilding, Los 


Angeles. Mr. F. L. Thurston is the Executive 
Secretary of the Southern Section. The new 
offices are more commodious and will more 


effectively serve the rapidly increasing volume 
of educational activities in the South. 


* * * 


UVENILE delinquency is the 
| peo five-page mimeographed report by 
J. L. Sloane, principal of the Morgan Hill 
Grammar School, and chairman of the juvenile 
Sixth 


and 


theme of a 


delinquency committee of the District, 


California Congress of Parents Teachers. 
He lists ten factors that contribute to the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency, as follows,—Tru- 
ancy: Smoking; Drinking: Stealing, Idleness; 
[oo much freedom; Cheap literature; Automo- 
bile parties; No home responsibilities; Non-at- 


tendance at Sunday School; a disregard for 
everything in general. 


* * * 


a. WEST of the Eighth Grade, Washing- 
ton School, Pasadena, is the capable son of 
The 
young man has journalistic leanings as recently 
artistic and well-printed 
cards which he recently presented to his father. 


the capable city superintendent of schools. 


evidenced by some 
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A Better Breakfast Campaign 


ELLEN MAE CornneELL, R. N. 
Compton Cits Schools. 


Compton, California 


OMPTON City Grammar Schools, seven in 
number, have a theatrical company, consist- 
ng of a director, 80 assistant directors, and 2300 


s known as the “Health 


tor 


rs and actresses. It 1 


Education Cc 


One of the director's duties is to select the 
1 a ; ‘ . 1 , ‘. 

avs to be enacted. She must Nave a play 
as plenty of action and sustained interest, 
t will secure the co-operation of all 
ssistant directors ane rt of the z 


their families 


oking thr 
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you are going to have a good start by being 


given one of these little boxes of Cream of 
Wheat.” (Cheers and applause.) 
Director continues: “Then you can't say 


(using tone of voice used by small children). 
‘Well, we would have had cooked cereal for 
breakfast this morning, only my mother didn't 
have any, but she is going to get some.’ You 
can start by using this, and have her get some 
more.” (Hearty laughter). 

Director small box and 


holds up says, “I 


want each of vou to notice the lovely, 


this 


strong, 


it was 


white teeth man has. I am sure 





cooked cereal and milk that helped to make 
them so. I am also positive he uses a tooth 
brush twice a day to keep them so clean and 
shining.” (Director leaves stage amid cheers 


and applause). Assistant director carries out 
plan with hearty co-operation of all concerned. 

No doubt you have guessed before this that 
the stages are the class 


directors 


the assistant 
the teachers, the actors are the 
pupils and the director is the school nurse. The 
company furnishing the valuable 
“learning by doing” is the Cream of 


rooms, 
are 


method of 
Wheat 
Company. 

~ * * 


Community Recreation 


Impressions of recreation systems secured 
during an eastern tour and through attendance 
at the National Recreation Congress recently 
held under auspices of the Playground and 
Recreational Association of America, at At- 
lantic City, as given by George W. Braden, 
western representative of the Playground and 


Recreation Association of America. 
7ESTCHESTER and Essex counties, 


York, both operate recreation commissions 
promote extensive 


New 
and recreation programs. 
Westchester county is making capital expend- 


itures of $33,000,000 and Essex county $9,000,000. 
Walking, baseball, swimming, tennis, horse- 
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back riding, boating, golf, dancing, soccer, fish- 
ing and hunting, picnicing and camping, 
whistling, and singing, are still the best all- 
around recreations for the American. 

Aside from the fact of lessened juvenile delin- 
quency fewer accidents and deaths from street 
traffic and transcending vicious back alley gang 
leadership, play areas and play leaders should 
be provided because children have a divine right 
to play, for play to the child is life. 


The Winsome Flapper 


The “flapper” at her best is more active, 
healthy-minded, far-seeing, frank and whole- 
hearted than the best types of the same age 25 
years ago. 


At the present time nobody seems to know 
exactly how much a city should put into land 
and structures, annual operation and mainte- 
nance budgets and organized programs but 
there is increasing evidence that capital invest- 
ment should equal 5 per cent of total assessed 
valuation, that annual operation maintenance 
budget should go into the upkeep of facilities 
for active recreation and f 
organized activities. 


the promotion of 


” x x 


LANS for a university for the west coast of 

Mexico are being developed by Dr. C. N. 
Thomas, former colonizing and industrial agent 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico. 
It is his conviction that such an institution of 
learning, planned along the lines of Hampton 
and Tuskegee, as a gift from the people of 
California to the people of western Mexico, 
would be an invaluable means of cementing the 
friendship between the two groups. Dr. Tho- 
mas, who resides at Fairfax, California, is mak- 
ing many addresses throughout the state in 
behalf of this project. He has enlisted the sup- 
port of many distinguished educators headed 
by Dr. David Starr Jordan, president emeritus 
of Stanford University. 


~ * * 


ee a BOYS’ CAMP, conducted by 
‘harles F. Goodwin of San Francisco, an- 
nounces its fourth season—June 19 to July 17 
are the inclusive dates. The camp will be located 
in close proximity to Camp Curry. Mr. Good- 
win will have associated with him this year 
Mr. William Lloyd Conwell who is an experi- 
enced worker with 
camps. 


with summer 
Raymond O. Hanson, scout executive 
of the San Francisco District Council, heartily 
endorses the Goodwin Camp. 


boys and 








v= 


‘? 












Help them climb the 
“hill of growth” 


When your children start school, they 
have traveled less than one-fourth of 
the way up the “hill of growth” which, 
nutrition experts tell us, holds its up 
ward course for a quarter century. 

From that age on extra demands are 
made upon their minds and bodies. So 
give them the best in growth-promoting 
foods. And now careful study of food ex- 
perts tells us that an untoasted, home- 
cooked, all-wheat cereal retains the full 
value of the growth-promoting protein 
of the grain. Save all this body-building 
quality for your children by serving a 
steaming bowl of Carnation all-wheat 
cereal at least three times a week. 

Because Albers have been cereal spe- 
cialists for over 30 years, you will find at 
your grocer’s an Albers Cereal to meet 
the breakfast need and fancy of every 
child [and every grown-up too!]. Mail 
coupon for the famous Albers booklet, 
“The ABC of Better Breakfasts.” 


(ir 









a 

338 Albers 
‘ . — ete 

breakfasts 3 





Mail this coupon now! 


Albers Bros. Milling Co.,348Orient Building, San Francisco. 
Please send me, free, your new booklet, “The ABC of Better 
Break fasts” — including the children’s growth-chart and the 
new menu-chart, “A month of better breakfasts.” 


Name 


Address 
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Items of public interest from Proceedings 
of the State Board of Education, 
April 4-9, 1927 
Wma. JoHN Cooper, Secretar; 

S' ATE Board of Education met in regular 


quarterly session in Sacramento, California, 
April 4, 1927. 

The board adopted the new state plan of Vo- 
cational Education for California submitted by 
Commissioner Ricciardi for approval, t be 
effective July 1, 1927 

A communication received from the secretary 
of the Pacific Arts Association, asking for a 
State Commissioner of Art EF at 
recommendation of the Super ent deferred 
intil a later meeting, and the furt! re st 
that one year of art be required for entrance 
to teachers colleges, was referre g 
school principals convention for rey] 

The Director of Education presented the res- 
ignation of President C. L. McLane of the 
Fresno State Teachers College and recom- 
mended its acceptance. A resolution was 
mously passed in appreciation of the thirty- 
three years’ service which Mr. M 
rendered to the schools of California 

he secretary was instructed to report at the 
July meeting proposed amendments f the 
board's rules governing procedure in r g 
and suspending credentials 

The afternoon of Tuesday was 
public hearing in the matter of geography texts 
The report of Miss Heffernan, which incorpor- 
ated the evaluations of the expert readers * as 
presented and the bids opened. All reports were 
unanimous, favoring Smith’s Ht gra 
phy published by The John C. Winston Co., 
and the president and secretary were directed 
to enter into a contract with this company for 
the use of copyright and plates by the state for 
a period of four years, the volume to be printed 
in two books, one for the seventh er © 
for the eighth grade 

Un recon enda I € 
mittee, the secretary was instructed to adver- 
tise for s for textbooks Language Study 

rou zrades thre r € 

and eight, such bids t r 27 

R. J. Werner, ( Ss r S ary 
Sci S, presente s rter r C 

g the submiss gh s ses 
studv tor pr r r r 
was accepted and the rses s r 

Supervisor Neils se s rly re 

ort and was r 20 s 
the Phys Ex News r pr 

rganize a resear gr r g s 















: INSTRUCTORS 


OF MANUAL TRAINING AND 
MACHINE SHOP 


Our factory engineers are interested 











in your problems. Submit them to 











us and we will gladly assist you and 








furnish such catalogues as requested 











on our lines of Machine Tools and 


Wood Working Machinery. 














HARRON, RICKARD & 
McCONE CO. 


139 Townsend St. 


San Francisco 

















2205 Santa Fe Ave. 
Los Angeles 












































Advertisement 


Bids Wanted for Textbook Material 
In Language Study 


i B ot Education of Cali- 











Che St 

















ornia re vites authors or publish- 
ers to submit sealed proposals or bids for 
the sale or lease of the right to publish 











California textbook ma- 





material for the third, 

















sixth, seventh and eighth 
lementary schools. 
t sample books of the 
1 be submitted to the Secre- 
; PP 





|, at his office in Sacra- 
ore July 1, 1927. 
ile or lease of such rights, 
closed in a separate sealed envelope ad- 
Secretary of the Board, 


itemized according to specifications, and 





s1ds tor the s 








11 


dressed t 





marked “Bids textbook material in 
Language Study,” may be submitted on or 
before the hour of 4 o'clock p. m. of July 
1, 1927 








Qneciff 
Speci 


Nncations 





giving rules and particu- 
concerning this matter, may be had 
the Secretary of the 
ucation, at Sacramento. 


STATE BOARD OFEDUCATION 


Sacramento, California 
Wm. John Cooper, Secretary 








lars 

















upon applicatiol t< 


tate 








Board of Ed 
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New 


physical education and prepare a new syllabus 
which might serve as a basic course of study. 

The request of Supervisor Neilson to call a 
conference of heads of departments of Physical 
Education at Stanford University was approved. 

Two new credentials were authorized: Mis- 
cellaneous Type in Child Study and Parent Edu- 
cation, grade, and Miscellaneous 
Type in Adult Education, secondary grade. 

The credentials was can- 
vassed thoroughly in conference with the state 
teachers college presidents on Friday morning, 
and the secretary was directed to bring in a 
complete report on credentials at the October 
meeting of the board. 


secondary 


entire matter of 


Presidents Phelps and Swetman reported on 
the National meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, commenting especi- 
ally upon the standards set. The same two pres- 
idents were authorized to national 


attend the 


meeting in 1928. 

Mrs. attend the 
state teachers college conference at San Diego 
on April 29 and 30. 


Stearns was authorized to 


ITY Teachers’ Club of Long Beach held its 

third Mr. W. L. 
Stephens, City Superintendent, to hear his re- 
port of the Dallas meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, of the National 
Following the 
which was held in the Polytechnic High School, 


annual reception for 


Educa- 


tional Association. 


reception, 


Mr. Stephens gave a most interesting report of 
the convention. 


Y. Cash 7 


paiance ten monthly pay- 
ments after you return 
200 Tours to choose from, 
any length 


Motor Tours $7 a day up, 
including hotels 
Write for Booklet 


announces its fifth season in Berkeley, 
California, under the direction of 
Alice Brainerd and Sam Hume 
July 2 to July 30, 1927 
Practical training in stagecraft, producing, } 


and acting designed especially for teach- 
ers will be offered. 


| 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
| 


} Address all communications to 
ALICE B. BRAINERD 
{ 2308 Warring Street Berkeley, Calif. 
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Teachers Everywhere Approve 
Printaprimer 


\ scant year has sufficed to demon- 
strate conclusively that the Printa- 
primer is practical and right peda- 
gogically and psychologically. It 
teaches the child the elementary 
school skills as by-products of his 
natural interest in doing things. 


With letters of endorsement and 
recommendation pouring in from all 
parts of the state we are encouraged 
to suggest that you order a trial set 
so that you may learn for yourself 
the many advantages of the Printa- 
The Printaprimer primer method in primary education. 


A set of rubber stamps scientifically de- . : 
signed for use in teaching first grade Demonstrations glady given. Free 
reading, by Arthur S. Pope, County explanatory booklet mailed upon 
caer - = peice — Bar- request. —H. S. CROCKER CO. 
vara, California. Distributed exclusive- I 

ee oe - ne.—Everything for Schools—San 
ly in California by H. S. CROCKER ‘ : < S 
CO.. Inc. Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento. 





ee 





POISON OAK EXTRACT 
‘“BROEMMEL” 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY STANDARDIZED 
POISON OAK AND IVY SPECIFIC 
Put up according to HARRY E. ALDERSON, 
M. D., Clinical Professor of Medicine Derma- 
tology, Stanford University Medical School, 
San Francisco, California, and used by Dr. 
Alderson, Dr. 
William Good- 
ricke Donald 
and Associate 
Physicians, Uni- 
» versity of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 
and Los An- } 
geles, Cal., the { 
} 





















Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


Clean— 


“Easy to clean—easy to write 
on—easy to read from!” 


Economical— 
“Natural Slate Blackboards in- 
stalled 75 years ago are still 
in active use.” 


Permanent— 
“First Cost the Only Cost!” 
No wonder Natural Slate 
Blackboards are approved by 
School Directors everywhere! 
NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CO. 
101 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. 



































University of 
Oregon, Oregon 
State Agricultu- 
ral College, all 
city, county and {| 
state institutions | 
in California | 
and Oregon, in 
the successful 
treatment of 
Dermatitis Ve- 
nenata, due to 
Poison Oak and 
the building up 
TRACE MARK REG US. PAT OFF of immunity 






























Carried in stock by all prescription druggists 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


BROEMMEL LABORATORIES 


2501 California St. San Francisco 
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Presidential Appointments 
(Continued from Page 273) 


accepted with regret that the state is to lose 
his further active service. 

2. That the State of California, through this 
Board, thank Mr. McLane for his splendid 
service in educational administration and par- 
ticularly for remarkable success in establishing, 
developing and bringing to a position of high 
rank, both in faculty and in buildings, the State 
Teachers College at Fresno. 

3. That the members of this Board wish 
President McLane an enjoyable and personally 
profitable retirement period of many years 
duration. 


March 29, 1927. 
Hon. William John Cooper 
State Director of Education 
Sacramento, California 


Dear Sir 


In accordance with the announcement of my 
proposed retirement at the close of the present 
academic year, made to Superintendent Wood 
some time ago, I hereby present to you and 
through you to the State Board of Education 
my resignation as President of the Fresno State 
Teachers College, to take effect June 30, 1927. 

In severing my connection with the educa- 
tional system of the state I am mindful of the 
many courtesies that have been extended to me 
by state and local authorities during my thirty- 
three years of service in Fresno. It is with a 
feeling of deep regret that I sever the official 
relationships that I have so long and so pleas- 
antly held with these officials and with my co- 
workers in the field of education. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) C. L. McLANE, 


President, State Teachers College, Fresno, Calif. 





CLASSES: 


tumed model in the open air; Landscape and Marine 
Painting, Portrait, Still Life and Composition. 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF COLOR 


WINSTON 


ODERN TEXTS IN 
ATHEMATICS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


By ENGELHARDT AND HAERTTER 


Satisfies the requirements of the College Entrance 
Board and the recommendations of the National 
Committee on the Reorganization of Mathemat- 
ics. The departure from traditional methods will 
interest all teachers of Algebra. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


By STRADER AND RHOADS 


This text, also brand-new, follows the new require- 
ments of leading syllabi. The treatment is simple, 
clear, and rigorous. A minimum course is clearly 
outlined. Teaching helps abound. Over 1100 
geometric figures facilitate progress. 

These books breathe modernness, in text, 


illustrations, and general mechanical excel- 
lence. Complete information upon request. 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY- 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Mepresented by 
W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 






















































































































Only School of Its Kind 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
and Sixty-Six Specialists 
NEW YORK PARIS ITALY 


Summer Circulars Now 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


IN NEW YORK: House Planning and Dec- 
oration, Costume and Stage Design, Poster, 
Commercial and Industrial Art. 

IN PARIS: Study Tours, VWectures, Museum 
Research and Studio Work. 


SPECIALLY FOR TEACHERS 
University Credits both schools 
Address SEC., 2239 Broadway, New York 

































JULY SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART AUGUST 
THE BRECKENRIDGE SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


THE SCHOOL OF COLOR 


Drawing and Painting from the cos- 


FOR THE ARTIST 
Instructor, HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 










Senior Instructor, Drawing and Painting, Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 


For illustrated circular address The Breckenridge 
School, 48 Rocky Neck Ave., Kast Gloucester, Mass. 
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SUMMER Q),A.C. SESSION 


JUNE 20--1927--JULY 29 


STUDY AND TRAVEL 


It costs but little more to include Summer Session in your vacation tour or to travel on 
your way to Summer Session. You can see more if you stay for a while in one place on 
your trip—you can learn more if you come in contact with new methods and new problems 
in a new environment. 
O. A. C. ATTRACTS 

Within week-end distance of Columbia Highway, Crater Lake, Mount Hood, 

Pacific beaches ' 

Rockne, Dr. McCollum, Dr. Wiley, Cora Winchell, Florence Jackson, F. R. Beygrau, 

and a host of others, visiting and resident, constitute a remarkab!e faculty 

Convenient groupings for Coaches, Deans of Girls, Home Economics Teachers, 

Commerce Teachers, School Superintendents and Supervisors, Teachers of Physical 

Education, etc, provide for concentration or variety, six weeks or shorter units 

School of Home Economics is the largest west of the Rockies. It offers this summer 

twenty-three courses in all departments with nearly one hundred more in related 

fields. 

Music, drama, and general lectures lift work out of the routine, provide inspiratior 

and provoke ideas. d 

Pleasing accommodations are furnished at low cost. New Women’s 

Men’s Gymnasium afford unexce!led recreational facilities 

Personal attention from the staff and a spirit of natural and unforced 

relieves work from strain. In the past this has be 

dents from other institutions. 
From New York, from Massachusetts, from New Jersey, from Delaware, and C 
from Alabama and British Columbia—Hawaii—from twenty-eight states already ir 
have come in, and declarations of intention to attend. Are you coming? 


Write for Bulletin 
Registration fee of $10 admits to all regular courses; $10 extra for Rockne’s work 


Address: DEAN M. ELLWOOD SMITH, Director of Summer Session, Oregon State 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon 


and 


“en the subject of remark 


| 
| 


Arrillaga | 
Musical 


Broadway at College Avenue 
College OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


¥ 20th SPRING TERM 
, NOW IN SESSION 
. Day—Evening—Saturday Morning Classes 
Special | in 
Art Education (Teachers’ Training)—Fine 


Summer Arts, Industrial and Commercial 
(Courses Arts and Crafts 
DEGREES CONFERRED 


Degrees Conferred in all This school welcomes men and women 


B ten ok Wake who wish to follow one or more single 
ranches Of uUSIC courses during one or more terms in any 


, ; " given art or craft. 
Best Equipped Conservatory in the West 


; SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 
Ask for Particulars ANNUALLY 


Catalog E-3 on request 
ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 2: we beeen: eimai 
2315 Jackson Street San Francisco 
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Santa Barbara State 
Teachers College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 27—August 5 


(Special arrangements can be made for 
certain two-unit courses, August 8-19) 


Free lectures and entertainments on 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 


Courses offered in 


Art — Education — English—Home 
Economics—lIndustrial Education— 
Music—Physical Education— 
Sciences—Social Science 


Unusual Recreational Opportunities 


Climate Unexcelled 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jam. 8, '07, Aug. 7, '23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
Are Distributed by 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 


Good 
Equipment 
Helps 
Teachers 

Do 

Better Work 
And 
Provides 
Greater 
Opportunity 
To Students 


Bausch & Lomb Microscopes 
and 
Projection Apparatus 


Best Visual Aids 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


of California 


28 Geary Street San Francisco 


Sixty years 


Service 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


Established in 1867 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT 


12TH AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Department at main bank open 
afternoon from 4:30 to 6:30) 


(Savings 
Saturday 


54727 
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To California School Teachers 


HEN you make out your requisitions in May and June, read the adver- 

tisements in the Sierra Educational News so you may get the name oi 
the product you want and the name and correct address of the advertiser. 
These details will help your purchasing agent and will insure better service 
to you. 


Reading the advertisements may remind you of something you need, but 


have overlooked. New teacher aids, devices, books, and supplies are pre- 


sented through the advertisements. The advertising pages of the Sierra 
Educational News are Open Windows to Progressive Education. Alert 


school-people study these pages faithfully. 


jo Bo Si Bed 
Relieved 


Justateaspoonful of 
Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphateinaglass 
of cold water stim- 
ulates and refreshes 
your nerves. A de- 
licious drink that 
supplies nourishing 
phosphates to the 
body—aids diges- 
tion and gives you new 
strength, vigor and endur- 
ance. 


for good health 


At all druggists. 
S 50 26 : , 
Leslie Iodized Salt makes up for the lack 


9 | of i ¢ i Foor e is 1 direct ca Ss 
HORSFORDS ot GAMA: Sak your grows for “hy bert 
A CID Leslie Iodized Salt. 
{ Leslie-California Salt Company 
PHOSPHATE | 


San Francisco 


I 


T,\AIRBANKS Health Scale for the weighing any other now on the market. 
of children (as well as of adults) is now in Were designed especially 
) schools, and offices. The meri 
general use throughout leading schools, hospi ; Sa 
been established. 


als, welfare organizations, and institutional : ee _ 
vals, & Women’s Clubs, P.-T. A 
homes. tials, purchasing agents an 


For accurate weighing a beam scale is esse! purchase 
tial. The Fairbanks people therefore designed 


a type which is reputed to be far superior to 
































Include in Your Requisition This Year: 


SPENCER 
Microscopes 

















Delineascopes 

Opaque Projectors 
Filmslide Projectors 
Luminex Daylite Screens 
Dissecting Instruments 



































L Spencer products are standard and your 
supply is right here in California. 


Demonstration and literature of any of 
our instruments on request. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Branch 
45 Second Street San Francisco 












































5 

















Fairbanks 
School 
Scale : 




















| FAIRBANKS 
| MORSE 
& CO. 


San Francisco 
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Companion Classes 
(Continued from Page 270) 


cent period, in which the child craves for 
activity which is given him under this 
plan. We are able to keep all of the 
building at work. The teacher becomes 
better acquainted with the . children 
through their work, their study, and their 
play. We have done away with the old 
pellmell recess. 


E HAVE created a stronger group 

of administrators, since it takes 
greater ability to organize a Companion 
Class group than an ordinary grade 
grouping. Our teachers are better phy- 
sically because of the opportunity for 
changing rooms. It is not necessary for 
them to teach the whole day in the viti- 
ated atmosphere of the regular class- 
room. Our teachers teach the special 
subjects as well as the regular subjects. 
The special subjects are taught under 
supervision and in_ properly-equipped 
rooms for the purpose. 

The educational values of the plan far 
exceed the economic values. However, 
there is a pronounced economic value. In 
grades one to six we have 200 classes in 
100 rooms, which is a saving for class- 
room of at least $400,000. There is also a 
saving in pupils’ desks, in supervision, in 
fuel, etc. Our claim is that this economy, 
however, is a bi-product. The real value 
lies in freeing the preadolescent group of 
children from the traditional fixed class- 
room practice and in giving to them bet- 
ter teaching, a more enriched curriculum, 
and a happier school life. 
°K * * 





Seeing America 

We een B. PITKIN. of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Harold F. Hughes, Director 

of Visual Education, Fresno City Schools, have 
collaborated in a noteworthy two-book series 
entitled “Seeing America.” These elementary 
geographic readers present in a simple and 
interesting form, the essential facts about Man 
and his environment. Children read these books 
with genuine zest and at the same time attain 
a true understanding of the resources and in- 
dustries of the United States. These volumes, 
published by Macmillan Company in 1924 and 
1926, have measured up to tests of wide school 
usage, with ever-increasing popularity. 








Before school closes 


make sure that 


OU know how it is. 

All year long you can 
urgethe economy and the 
better results obtainable 
with supplies that you 
know to be superior. All 
year long your judgment 
may be disregarded. 


But right now next 
year’s supply lists are be- 
ing made up. Now you 
can insure easier, more 
effective work for your- 
self next year by speci- 
fying Esterbrooks for all 
your pupils. Insist on 
Esterbrooks now so that 


These pens (No. 556 
and No. 1000) are fa- 
vored by most hand- 
writingexperts for 
school use. 


next year you get Esterbrooks! 


you will not be handi- 
capped again next fall 
with inferior pens. 

Send for free samples 
of Esterbrook pens for 
tests and comparison. 
Send for the amazing 
little folder, ‘‘Now the 
microscope reveals start- 
ling differences in pens’’, 
which explains why you 
get somuch betterservice 
from Esterbrooks. Give 
your Official position as 
well as your full name 
and address, when you 
write to Dept.G-3 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 


NEW EVERYDAY 
ARITHMETICS 


Copyright, 1927 
Book I. For grades 3-4 
Book II. For grades 5-6 
Book III. For grades 7-8 


First year in number—for grades 1-2 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 


Book I. For Seventh School Year....$ .92 
Book II. For Eighth School Year.... 1.00 


Book III. Everyday Algebra for the 
Ninth School Year ; 1.24 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
612 Howard Street, San Francisco 


Not memorizing of facts, but geniune under- 


standing of the course of history 


A NEW APPROACH TO 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
Students’ Guide Sheets 
By D. C. BarLtey 


Mr. Bailey is the first to apply in practice 
the principles formulated in Henry C. 
Morrison’s epoch-making book, The Prac- 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary School. 
His book brings to history teaching an ab- 
solutely new procedure designed to bring 
about genuine understanding of history 
rather than a mere acquisition of facts. 


Each of the six units into which the book 
is divided is preceded by a typical pres- 
entation which the experienced teacher 
may vary as he sees fit. Assimilattve ma- 
terial, problems, projects, maps, and refer- 
ences are a part of each unit. 


$1.50—Postpaid, $1.60 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5815 Ellis Avenue, CHICAGO 





' 
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TWIST, RUB OR SCRUB 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER MATERIAL 


| It resists rough handling and soiling. It withstands abrasion and 


wear. It provides a waterproof, weatherproof “jacket” for the 
books. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS make books last twice as long as 
usual. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 






















| 








ZANER-BLOSER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS 
OF HANDWRITING IN CALIFORNIA, 1927 






University of Southern California Miss Swope’s School 
Los Angeles Santa Cruz, Calif. Long Beach, Calif. 
’ June 27 to Aug. 5 June 27-dJuly 15 July 25-Aug. 12 
Miss Mildred Moffett R. E. Wiatt 
* Pacific Coast Supervisor for the Director of Handwriting 
Zaner-Bloser Company Los Angeles City Schools 





Instructor Instructor 
Enroll in one of these enthusiastic penmanship classes this summer. For further 


information regarding our other Schools of Handwriting, address 


THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY 


Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 COLUMBUS, OHIO 










Character Is Higher Than Intellect 
—Emerson. 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


——<—$— 











Recent | 
Professional Books | 










Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Intermediate Grades—M ortor 
The book abounds in specific sugges- 
tions, outlines of lesson procedures, 
sets of practice examples, review tests, 
exercises, and references. 


| 
Research for 
| 
; 
| 










































Book I—The Understanding Prince 
—Grade IV. 


Book II—High and Far—Grade V. 


Book III—The Wonderful Tune— 
Grade VI. 


Book IV—The Great Conquest—Grade 


Teachers—Buckingham 
The first book on educational research } 
ever written for the elementary teacher, | 
A clear, simple, non-technical treat- |} 
ment of testing and statistical methods. } 













The Teaching of 
Literature—Fries-Hanford-Steevcs 
Discusses the aims to be attained in 
the teaching of literature as an instru- 
ment of liberal culture, and the basic 
methods that may be used to realize 
these aims. 







Books I, II and III were adopted in De- 
cember as basal readers for the public 
schools of Montana 
Books IV and V were not then published 
Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 










Silver, Burdett and Company | 
New York Newark 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 BEACON ST. 





BOSTON 








5 
) 
) 
} 
| 
VII. 
Book V—Outward Bound—Grade VIII. 





NEwsS 


PREPARATORY MATHEMATICS FOR BUILDING TRADES 


By H. B. RAY, A. V. 


Carpentry, Plastering, etc 


DOUB and O. F. 
This book can be used as a text for courses in Buildi 


CARPENTER 
ng Trades to include 


Announced for JUNE 1, 1927 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


TECHNICAL 


—_— 


BOOK COMPANY, 


SEE MEXICO 
A TRAVEL PARTY 


June 30 to September 1, 1927—$241 


Featuring collegiate rates, new route, ex- 
clusive membership, special privileges, 
private Pullman, sightseeing trips and 
(optional) attendance, Natio Univer- 
sity of Mexico. 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Travel Committee 
Claremont, California 


1al 


Schoolroom Baseball 


Send no money. Give name, address 
and grade. We will send 48 cards (3x 
6 in.) for 3 weeks free trial. Return 
cards or send 48c. Do you want add. 
& sub. or mult. & div. ball game? 


Jones —_ ns ee Cal. 


M ARG ARET BAYLOR INN 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


comfortal 
traveling 
night and 
public Excellent 


Attractive, 
or women 
$1.50 a 
to the 


OPTOMETRY OFFERS 


A field of useful, 


profitable service to per- 
sons of education 


and refinement. If inter- 
ested for yourself, students or friends let us 
send you a copy of our 
BULLETIN OF OPTOMETRY 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF 


OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Building 
Los Angeles California 


Che 
Leading Student Tours 
EUROPE 


(‘thart’d Tourist Class famous Cunarders 
“All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 


lege orchestras. Organized ent tertainments—social de- 
it's the new way of happy travel 
lleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
out why; write for 1927 program 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
1440 Broadway, New York 


rt 
( 
i 


, 440 Fourth 
525 Market Street, San 


New 
Francisco, 


Avenue, York 


California Agents 


SEQUANA 
1819 Broadway - New York City 
All FRENCH bo 
ed in France, secured 
publishers 


ks and text books, print- 


DIRECT from French 


niormation upon re- 


STUDY i in the NORTHW EST 


Cool W 
"Mo tana Rockies 
1927 SUMMER SESSION 
State University of Montana 
June 20 to August 19—Three Terms 
A Distinguished Resident and Visiting Faculty 
Write State University, Missoula, Montana 


nders of 


SANTA MARIA SCHOOL OF 
Santa Maria, California 
An ideal combination of a charming place to 
spend the summer and a progressive school 
under competent instructors. College credits 
granted School term June to July 30. 
Catalog sent upon request. Address Secre- 
tary, Santa Maria School Art, Box 
Santa Maria, California 


THE ART 


of 


“ON “€ ULTt RE’ AND ‘A LIBERAL EDU- 
CATION’ with Lists 


of Books Which Can 
Aid in Acquiring Them, by Jesse Lee Bennett 
has been pu n the State High Scho List 
Public School 
for 36-page book!e 
book The c 


Oregon, and yn the 
of Tenn 
I fu Ay 


THE ARNOLD COMPANY 
Charles St. Baltimore 


aa ; 
sibrary 
esse¢ 


Send 
describes this 


31 N. 


“Dune and Desert Folk” 


By Bruce W. McDanis« 
Price, 2.00 
exceptior 


ere it has been pre 


pr 


ser 


Swetland Publishing 
of California 


Angeles, California 


Company 


Los 


Obtaining 
periodicals 
healthful 
vacation. 
where 
largest 
Chicago) 


subscriptions to magazines 
under our plan is 
work for teachers’ 
Be your own 


and 
profitable, 
spare time or 
and work any- 
Progressive Circulation Co., Inc. (the 
general magazine agency west of 
Monadnock Bldg San Francisco. 


boss 
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TEST YOURSELF 
Can you answer them all? 


E. 


What fine piece of work for the cause of education can be performed by each 
school art department? 
























Il, 


What faculty of mind will art develop quicker than any other known subject ? 


Ill. 


In the twelve color spectrum, which are the warm colors? 






Which the cool colors ? 





Which the in-between colors ? 


IV. 


Where in life can one find warm colors, cool colors, in-between colors? 


V. 


Is orange in the blue or in the yellow group? 


VI. 


What well-known manufacturing institution makes the following well-known 
school art products? 


‘“Hygieia” Dustless Chalk “Omodelo” Modeling Material 
“Prang Crayonex”’ Wax Crayons “Stixmore” Paste 
‘““Prang Crayograph” Pressed Crayons “GB” Pencils, and 


‘““Prang Pastello” Crayons Allied Products 













The American Crayon Company is always ready to help on perplexing art prob- 


lems, or to quote and give further information on any of the products above. 






Che 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1635 
SANDUSKY: OHIO & NEW YORK 


San Francisco Office: Wentworth-Smith Building, 45 Second Street 


SIERRA EDUCATION AL NEWws 


MOUNT SHASTA SUMMER SESSION 


(Chico State Teachers College) 
TWO IN ONE: JUNE 20 TO JULY 29 
6 weeks of vacation in the mountains 
6 weeks of College and Teacher Training Courses 
A camp with modern conveniences— Among the visiting facultv ar 
One mile from Mt. Shasta City. 
Recreational and Social life of the 
highest type. 
Instructive and inspirational lectures. - . = 2 
¢ - Dr 1. Hughes esearct 
Courses for credentials, and the A. B. De- ma sen — 
gree in Education. a 
A variety of advanced courses for teachers an tors 
Address President C. M. Osenbaugh, “Chico State Teachers College Chico, California 
A greater variety of scenic beauty than any other regi in the United States 


Time Tested and the Standard of 
Quality for 58 Years 


The Original Dustless Crayon. Patented 1869 


li pha 1 our year uppiy 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 524 W. Washington Street, Phoenix, Ariz 
1317 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 6900 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif 
Box 685, Reno, Nevada 



























































Cleanliness without 
injury to tooth 
structure or gum 
tissue is the most 
essential necessity 
in a dentifrice. 


[Injurious sub- 
stances—as GLYC- 
ERINE, GRIT, 
CHLORATE OF 


POTASH, or any CORRO- 


SIVE COMPOUND should not 
be incorporated in the manu- 
facture of a dentifrice. 

Glycerine is a depletant, also 
an irritant. It absorbs the 
moisture from the _ tissues, 
which naturally will recede, 
weakening the gum margin 
and exposing the membrane 
covering the roots of the teeth, 
causing sensitiveness and 


REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 
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bleeding. The mois- 
ture in the gum tis- 
sue is essential to 
the healthy condi- 
tion of the mem- 
brane. 

Grit, even though 
softer than the en- 
amel, will be forced 
by the tooth brush 
between the gum margin and 
the tooth, thereby causing in- 
flammation and _ subsequent 
gum ailments. 

Chlorate of Potash is an irri- 
tant and can be classed as a 
corrosive compound and should 
never be used in a dentifrice. 
Revelation Tooth Powder is 
never in paste form and con- 
tains none of the above-men- 
tioned drugs. 






AUGUST E. DRUCKER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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4 Important Features | 


Advanced Models 


Give High Schools 
1 Hygienically Correct 


Properly designed back support. 
Seats not too high or too deep 
(front to back). All fatigue 
eliminated by avoiding harmful 
strains and pressures. Greate! 
comfort. Good posture made 
certain. Conducive to vigor, 
permanent health and proper 
physical development. 


2 Mobility 


Light in weight. Smooth, fric- 
tionless floor contact. Builtin 
one unit. Only 4 points of con- 
tact with floor as compared with 
8 points in usual equipment. 
40°% less floor space required 
than tables and chairs. Ample 
knee space underneath top. Per- 
fectly balanced—can not tip 
Ball glides on legs of solid mill- 
ed steel. Easy moving without 
wear on floor. Suitable for ef- 
fective group study and recita- 
tion. Permit better lighting ar- 
rangements. Ideal for socialized 
activities without sacrificing or- 
derliness and efficiency. 


3 Adjustability 


Adjustable for any height. Spe- 
cially adaptable for high schools 
All leg dangling eliminated. 
Both desk and seat adjustable 

Slouchy positions become un- 
comfortable. Adjustments are 
simple and can not be manipu- 
lated by pupils. 


4 Swivel Seat 
Permits of ease, quietness and 
orderliness in entering and leav- 
ing seat. Sliding, crowding, 
bumping of knees eliminated. 
Seat may be turned away from 
glare to any effective light 
Makes possible facing teacher 
or blackboard without sacrific 
ing erectnormal posture or back 
support of chair. Helpful for 
cialization. Silent, velvety 
movement Cushioned stop 
Nothing to work loose. . . noth- 
ing to deteriorate. 


Special Seating for 
High Schools 


\ handy book to guide you in 
st selecting proper seating tor high 

chools. Free to superintend 
ents, principals and all buyers 


of school ésate. THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO YOU 


Adjustable 


Universal Adjustable 
No. 134 ‘ Universal 


Tablet Arm 


Advanced 


American Models 
Meet High School Needs Exactly 


“oe “American” mark on school seats, and seating 
satisfaction always have been synonymous. Now, 
two advanced “American” models assure the same degree 
of satisfaction for High School use. Perhaps more im- 


portant to buyers of school seats is the organization be- 
hind those models. 








Years of service and experience alone mean little. But 
when translated in terms of a half century of vigorous 
growth and application to school seating, they point to 
perfection in every model. Superior performance. Com- 
plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 


This coupled with thorough Research, exacting Experi- 
ment and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confi- 
dence. A reputation which concedes the “American” 
organization leadership in high school seating. 


_ High School Advisory Service Free Ns 


The “American” organization maintains a Research Department and i 

Advisory Service forthe benefit of those who are confronted with seating 

problems. Without obligation to you they will be glad to submit seat- |} 

ing layouts and make recommendations for maximum seating efficiency. | 
_~ -_ 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. a Chicago, Illinois 
| 53 Distributors 


} 


| 
} 
| 
! 
i 
' 
| 


Recognized Authorities in High School Seating. | 





C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 


San Francisco—601 Mission Street Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 
Phoenix, Ariz—524 West Washington Street P. O. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Albers Brothers Milling Company 
Allen Tours 


American Book Company 
American Crayon Company 
American Seating Company . 
American Type Founders Company 
Arnold Company, The 

Arrillaga Musical Co'lege 


Bausch & Lomb 
Breckenridge School of Painting 
Broemmel Laboratories 


California School of Arts & Crafts 
Calumet Baking Powder Company 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry 
Chico State Teachers College 
Coliseum Hotel 

Thos. Cook & Son 

Crocker Company, Inc., H. S 


Department of Educational Travel 
Drama Teachers Summer Schoo! 
Draper Shade Company, Luther O 


Eldridge Entertainment House 
Emerald Bay Camp 
Ksterbrook Pen Company 
European Treasure Tours 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company 


Ginn & Company 
Great Northern Railway 
Gregg Publishing Company 


Harron, Rickard & McCone 
Hoffman, Ruth Crocker 

Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Horsfords Acid Phosphate 
Houghton, Mifflin Company : 
Humboldt State Teachers College 


Iroquois Publishing Company 


Jamison, Lewis H ; 
Jones Manufacturing Company... 


Kewanee Manufacturing Company 
Kuhn, Samuel O. 





La Salle Extension University 
Leslie-California Salt Company 

Little, Brown & Company : 
Los Angeles Schoo! of Optometry 


Macmillan Company, The 
Margaret Baylor Inn 
Mueb, Albert P. 


Natural Slate Company 
New York School of Fine & Applied Art 


Oakland Bank 
Oregon Agricultural College... 


Panama Pacific Lines 
Pomona College ; 
Progressive Circu'ation Company, Inc 


tand McNally Company 
Revelation Tooth Powder 


Santa Barbara State Teachers College 
Santa Maria School of Art.. 

Scenic Wonder Tours 

Scott, Foresman & Company.. 

Sequana 

Silver, Burdett Company 

Southern Pacific Lines 

Spencer Lens Company 

State Board of Education 

Students Travel Club 

Swetland Publishing Company 
Technical Book Company.. 
University of Chicago Press 
University of Montana 


Weber & Company, C. F 

White Star Line 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., John 

Winston Company, John C 
Yates-American Machine Company 
Yosemite Boys Camp ad , 
Yosemite Park & Curry Company 
‘Zaner-Bloser Company 
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Yes, Comfortable f 
—and Delightful. 


EUROPE 


Our TOURIST Third Cabin 
will appeal to good taste. . 


Year-Round Service 


on—the only ships in the world 
devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin pas- 
sengers, Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, W inifredian, 
Devonian. 


—the largest ships to Liverpool, 
convenient for Shakespeare coun- 
try and English Lake district. 


85% (up) 


=. —the world’s largest steamer, 
Majestic, and the Homeric, to 
Round Trips 


Cherbourg (for Paris) and South- 
$4197O(up) = ampton (for London). 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


Vsamarieosas MERCANTILE BARING courhayv 


\uw 





NEW PLAYS FOR SPRING 


CYCLONE SALLY—3 acts.......................... 
FROM DUSK TO DAWN (mystery) 
THE LADY OF THE LILACS (novelty) ..35c 
COUSINS—3 acts 3 
COMMENCEMENT SPECIALTIES .......... 
Ea TORE Fins cecsccsenicsicticen 
Free Catalog of Plays, Stunts, and 
Clever Entertainment Material 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
922 So. Ogden Street, Denver, Colorado, also 
Franklin, Ohio 











If you are teaching INVENTIONS and THE 
DISCOVERIES OF SCIENCE, your pupils 
should have in their hands copies of “PIO- 
NEERS OF PROGRESS.” Send 5 cents for a 


sample copy. Its use by your pupils will 
eliminate classroom dictation in History. 


SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
THE CONSTITUTION 


Order from RUTH CROCKER HOFF- 
MAN, 580 East Eighth Street, Riverside, 
California. Single copies, 75 cents; 100 
copies, $50. 





THE TEST OF PRINTING 


She Conclusions of ‘Prominent Educators 


PA 





William J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of the Department of Education, 
Chicago, writes: “Through its strong appeal 
to boys, the printing course has acquired great 
importance in the Junior High School. The 
practical value of printing is great, for aside 
from its trade features, it appeals alike to the 
artist, the advertiser, the editor, the reporter, 
the business man, the author.” 


Emma V. Tindal, Principal of the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., writes: “To my mind, printing is 
an educational agency of undoubted value. 
When included in a school curriculum, it may 
be employed to motivate instruction in vari- 
ous studies, such as punctuation, composition, 
grammar, spelling, mathematics, science, and 
art. And it will also afford an opportunity for 
acquired and worth-while manual skill.” 
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% te 
(ZZ a Susan ‘Dorsey, Superintendent of 
A Schools, Los Angeles, California, writes: “It 


‘ is a matter of importance that through the 


school printshop a large number of young 
people have become familiar with the different 
styles of type, with the setting up of forms, and 
with the vocabulary of printing, and the re- 


lated arts of making cuts, prints and the like 


James M. Glass, Director of Junior High 
Schools, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
writes: “Printing is incorporated into Junior 
High School program of studies in a majority 
of instances as part of a general shop organiza- 
tion. The aim is not vocational education, but 
general industrial arts training. Where the try- 
out purposes of a general shop need not be 
restricted to the industrial activities of a given 
community it seems advisable to add printing 
as one of the projects of a general shop plan.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING PRINTING INSTALLATIONS, WRITE 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











Grants Pass, 
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Oregon Caves / 
: OQ Alamath Falls 


Oe 


1927 SUMMER SESSION 
June 27—August 5 


HUMBOLDT 
State Teachers 
COLLEGE 


on the 


REDWOOD 
HIGHWAY 


Lluelak 
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Trinidad p 


Eureka 


Ferndala . 
4g fortuna 
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TUTTI 
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: ) a State 
Cape Mendocr1io + Redwood 
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Shelter COVES 


CALIFORNIA’S 
REDWOOD 
WONDERLAND 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


fort Bragg UNEXCELLED RECREATION 
. ©) Wi/irts 
Merdocino For detailed information write 


Ralph W. Swetman 


UniahO Humboldt State Teachers College 
Arcata, California 


LUT LT 


BCU 


Cloverdal&) 
Healdsburg) Rue. St.Helena 
pOeysers 


SACRAMENTO | 
Santa Rosa 








